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FOREWORD 

T^HE  following  chronology  covering  a  period  of  fifty  years  shows  the 
versatility  and  catholicity  of  thought  and  action  by  the  membership 
of  the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County.  The  modus  operandi  was  simple. 
Committees  were  selected  whose  objects  were:  to  study  and  understand  the 
civic  problems  assigned  to  them;  to  discover  and  recommend  practical  solu- 
tions; to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  community  in  such  solutions;  and 
eventually  to  put  these  solutions  into  effect,  either  in  the  regular  functions  of 
government  or  in  the  activities  of  permanent  organizations  developed  for 
the  purpose.  The  Board  of  Directors  also  permitted  a  committee  to  under- 
take the  development  of  some  new  administrative  function  for  a  limited 
period  (Open  Air  Schools,  music  in  the  parks,  etc.)  until  the  desirability 
of  including  it  in  the  duties  of  instituted  authorities  was   demonstrated. 

The  responsibility  and  authority  of  committees  emanated  from  the 
Board's  approval  of  a  general  committee  policy  on  each  plan  presented.  The 
committee,  in  turn,  was  responsible  for  taking  such  action  as  might  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  program  endorsed  by  the  Board,  including,  when 
necessary,  the  issuance  of  public  statements  for  the  Club  or  its  representa- 
tion at  public  hearings  or  meetings.  However,  no  such  action  was  taken 
except  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  approved  by  the  Board;  and 
committee  chairmen  were  responsible  for  holding  the  activities  of  their 
committees  within  the   lines  of  approval. 

In  order  to  see  the  range  of  action,  as  far  as  possible,  of  various  activities, 
the  first  date  under  each  subject  heading  indicates  the  initial  step  and  the 
progress  through  the  years  follows,  some  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  some 
still  awaiting  accomplishment. 

On  account  of  its  length  and  also  to  preserve  continuity,  the  material  on 
legislative  action  beginning  at  an  early  date  and  concluding  with  1945  has 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  this  chronology. 

Further  information  on  the  subjects  herein  may  be  obtained  from  the 
"Annals  of  the  Civic  Club  1897-1945"  in  the  Carnegie  Library,  Schenley 
Park,  or  from  the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  Hotel  William  Penn, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CIVIC  CLUB 

By  Imogen  Brashear  Oakley* 

A  HALF  century  ago  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  County  may  not  have 
appreciated  the  value  of  long-range  planning,  hut  they  did  see  the 
necessity  for  organized  effort  to  secure  improvements  that  contribute  to 
the  public  -welfare,  public  health,  education  and  recreation.  A  means  to 
this  end  was  accomplished  when  civic-minded  men  and  women  organized 
the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County  in  1895,  to  support  a  definite  program 
directed  toward  the  general  betterment  of  the  city,   county  and  state. 

It  was  three  universal  and  inescapable  nuisances  that  drew  together  a 
pioneer  band  of  women  in  1890  and  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Health  Protective  Association,  the  very  first  civic  organization  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  five  years,  the  Health  Protective  Association  began  to  feel 
that  its  mid-Victorian  name  was  out  of  date  and  its  somewhat  mid-Victorian 
methods  out-grown,  and  was  favorable  to  the  suggestion  that  it  become 
the  Social  Science  Department  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  organized 
in  1894. 

A  committee  from  both  organizations,  however,  agreed  that  the  Health 
Protective  Association  had  educated  the  community  to  the  point  of  accepting 
the  widespread  activities  of  a  civic  club,  and  it  had  the  happy  inspiration 
to  include  both  men  and  women  in  the  new  club.  Thus,  on  October  8, 
1895,  by  the  process  of  evolution  the  Health  Protective  Association  became 
the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  incorporated   September   16,   1896. 


Mrs.  Oakley  was  a  member  of  the  Women's  Health  Protective  Association;  one  of  the  organizers, 
Charter  member  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Civic  Club.  The  above  material  dictated  on 
her  last  visit  to  Pittsburgh  in   1925.  * 
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CHRONOLOGY 


PURE  WATER 

1895  Pure  water,  like  smoke  abatement,  was  one  of  the  first  aims  of 
the  Civic  Club.  For  several  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
Club,  other  groups  had  held  meetings  to  discuss  water  purification.  One 
of  these,  the  Citizens  League  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  made  a  bacterio- 
logical test  and  gave  a  public  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  sand 
filtration.  Following  the  erection  of  a  sand  filter  on  the  Church  property 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Craig  Street,  in  September,  1895,  the  Civic  Club's 
Social  Science  Committee,  under  direction  of  the  Board,  engaged  in  an 
active  campaign  to  bring  the  subject  to  public  attention.  After  the  Club's 
first  meeting  in  October,  mass  meetings  were  held  in  December  and  in 
February  and  June  of  1896.  Speakers  described  purification  methods 
followed  in  other  countries.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done,  however, 
until  December,  1903,  when  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania, prompted  the  Civic  Club  and  the  Permanent  Civic  Committee  of  the 
Women's  Clubs  to  petition  Mayor  Hays  and  the  Councils  to  take  more 
speedy  remedial  measures. 

1906  The  Civic  Club,  recognizing  that  the  City  was  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  "having  the  highest  record  of  any  civilized  city  in  the 
world  of  having  this  disease,"  called  upon  Director  Moore  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  and  the  Bureau  of  Health  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  prevent  the  spread  and  increase  of  typhoid  fever.  The  public  was  to 
be  informed  of  the  danger  in  drinking  polluted  water  unless  it  was  boiled, 
and  also,  to  be  advised  by  sanitary  experts  and  engineers  of  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  waste  pipes  in  the  Allegheny  River.  The  Civic  Club  was 
aware  of  the  position  taken  by  Director  of  Public  Works  E.  M.  Bigelow, 
who  "did  not  share  the  belief  that  water  was  bringing  typhoid  fever  to 
Pittsburgh."  However,  by  constant  prodding,  the  Civic  Club  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Department  to  post  signs  in  streetcars,  on  hydrants  and  in 
conspicuous  public  places  warning  the  public  to  "boil  the  drinking  water." 

1908  The  Civic  Club  may  fairly  claim  some  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  movement  which  was  initiated  and  ably  forwarded  by  others. 
Following  the  appointment  of  a  Water  Filtration  Commission  and  the 
appropriation  of  $4,000,000  the  Filtration  Plant  at  Aspinwall  was  built 
and  put  in  operation. 

STREAM  POLLUTION 

With  the  city  water  improved,  the  problem  of  discharge  wastes  from 
industrial  plants  and  sewage  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  drainage  basin 
continued  to  be  a  problem. 

1931     An  appeal  for  legislation  in  support  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board  in  its  efforts  to  purify  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  was 
promoted  through  forums  in  the  metropolitan  area  conducted   by  the 
Civic  Club.   Bills  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  curb  pollution  failed. 
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1924  to  The  "eight  participating  states  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage 
1936  basin  made  provision  for  designating  commissioners  authorized 

to  negotiate  a  compact".  This  was  finally  adopted  in  1938.  The 
Civic  Club  consistently  favored  the  compact  from  its  introduction  and 
stood  alone  among  civic  organizations  in  Pennsylvania  in  its  sponsorship 
of  this  much  needed  legislation. 

1940  The  Civic  Club   actively   supported  the   Barkley   Bill  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  the  control  of  water  pollution.   The  bill  employs  tha 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  as  a  medium  for  bringing  about  the 
abatement  of  stream  pollution  and  provides  a  carefully  conceived  and 
thought  out  procedure.    In  1945  it  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 

1941  The  Civic  Club  approved,  without  local  support,  the  Ohio  River 
Stream  Pollution  Compact  bill  which  provides  for  Pennsylvania's 

cooperation  with  seven  other  states  in  a  movement  to  stop  domestic  and 
industrial  pollution  of  the  Ohio  River. 

1943     The  Civic  Club's  support  of  the  Ohio  River  Compact  was  continued 
in  spite  of  local  opposition  and  the  defeat  of  the  bill  at  this  and 
the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature. 

1945  Victory  at  last  crowned  the  efforts  that  were  put  forth  for  the 
passage  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Compact  and  sewage  disposal 
measures  by  Governor  Martin  and  his  administration.  The  Civic  Club  was 
in  at  the  finish  with  its  support.  The  signing  by  Governor  Martin  on  April 
2nd  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Interstate  Water  Sanitation  Bill  culminated 
a  long  campaign  to  begin  the  orderly  rehabilitation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River  Valley.  The  State  of  Virginia,  the  last  State  to  sign,  is  ex- 
pected to  act  at  the  next  session  of  its  legislature  and  the  Ohio  River 
Sanitation  Compact  will  be  a  reality. 

1945  Just  as  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Civic  Club  pure  water  was  dis- 
cussed so,  following  the  Golden  Anniversary,  in  November  the 
next  half  century  was  initiated  by  an  illustrated  discussion  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Aqueduct,  a  proposal  to  provide  the  Pittsburgh  District 
with  acid  free  water  by  a  series  of  open  waterways  and  terminals  from 
reservoirs  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

SMOKE 

1890  The  Health  Protective  Association,  realizing  that  smoke  was  an 
inescapable  nuisance  which  reacted  upon  health  and  comfort,  de- 
cided to  do  what  it  could  to  eliminate  or  at  least  remedy  the  conditions. 
Mrs.  Imogen  Brashear  Oakley,  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  later 
to  be  one  of  the  organizers  and  charter  members  of  the  Civic  Club,  in 
telling  of  the  Association's  efforts  wrote:  "The  members  visited  a  smoke- 
less furnace  in  successful  operation  in  an  Allegheny  industrial  plant, 
and  prepared  for  the  press  the  first  public  report  on  its  economic  ad- 
vantages. We  succeeded  in  getting  an  ordinance  regulating  the  emission 
of  coal  smoke;  and,  even  better  than  that — for  the  ordinance  was  later 
declared  unconstitutional — we  forced  the  Junction  Railroad,  which  held 
the  right  of  way  across  Schenley  Park,  to  obey  the  terms  of  its  charter 
and  be  absolutely  smokeless." 
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1895     The   necessity  for   smoke   prevention   was   stressed   at  the   first 
meeting  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 

1897  Dr.  Thomas  Turnbull  reported  that  the  Social  Science  Department, 
"very  early  took  up  the  cry  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance,  and  has  done  everything  in  its  power  toward  this  much  needed 
reform.  The  evil  persists — not  in  so  gross  a  form  perhaps — but  still  very 
burdensome  and  annoying.  The  struggle  will  go  on  until  its  object  is 
effected,  and  the  Civic  Club  will  stay  with  it  to  the  end."  A  Civic  Club 
committee  accepted  an  invitation  to  inspect  certain  plants.  This  invitation 
was  unusual  for  the  times. 

1899     The  Chamber  of  Commerce,   appointing  a  committee  of  five  of 
its  members,  requested  the  Civic  Club  to  cooperate  with  it  in  a 
united  effort  toward  the  enactment  of  a  smoke  regulation  ordinance. 

1906  Through  success  and  discouragement  these  groups  worked  until 
December,  1906,  when  both  branches  of  City  Council  passed  an 

ordinance  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  smoke. 

1907  Dr.  Justus  Ohage,  of  St.  Paul,  addressed  the  Club  on  "abatement." 
Office  of  Smoke  Inspector  created. 

1910  The  ordinance  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

1911  The  Legislature  passed  an  enabling  act  giving  power  to  second 
class  cities  to  regulate  smoke. 

1912  The  Smoke  and  Dust  Abatement  League  composed  of  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,   the   Civic   Club   and   the   Twentieth 

Century  Club,  was  organized  for  concerted  action.  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  initiated,  and  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
carried  through,  a  most  comprehensive  and  revealing  investigation  of  the 
smoke  problem.  It  was  completed  in  1914,  and  an  additional  bulletin  was 
issued  in  1922. 

1913  The   Smoke   and   Dust   Abatement   League   had   exhibits   in   the 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  East  Liberty  Expositions. 

1914  The  League  secured  by  ordinance  a  reorganization  of  the  Division 
of  Smoke  Inspection  which  became  the  Bureau  of  Smoke  Regu- 
lation. 

1916  Smoke  and  Dust  Abatement  Week  was  held  with  displays  and 
informative  talks  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Market  Street.  The  Civic 
Club  presented  an  interesting  exhibit  at  the  Pittsburgh  Exposition. 
Evidence  was  gathered  by  the  League  and  the  Bureau  of  Smoke  Regu- 
lation to  show  violations  of  the  ordinance.  The  Civic  Club  requested 
Council  to  take  action  against  the  violators,  and  the  Bureau  of  Smoke 
Regulation  announced  offenders  would  be  prosecuted  after  December  15, 
1916.  On  recommendation  of  the  League,  an  additional  smoke  inspector 
and  needed  office  equipment  were  provided.  A  decision  of  the  Smoke 
Committee  of  the  Civic  Club  to  organize  a  Metropolitan  District  Smoke 
Committee  was  approved  by  the  Board,  it  being  evident  the  work  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  City  itself. 
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1917  The  metropolitan  smoke  control  plan  did  not  prove  popular  at  the 
time,  but  the  desirability  of  introducing  legislation  at  Harrisburg 

was  agreed  upon.  Under  previous  legislation  provisions  were  placed  in 
the  Borough  Code  Amendments — much  later  passed — with  the  result 
boroughs  could  regulate  smoke  except  from  railroads.  In  May  the 
Armstrong  administration  passed  a  smoke  ordinance.  It  provided  that 
the  emission  of  dense  black  or  gray  smoke  from  any  stack,  except  that 
of  a  locomotive  or  steamboat,  for  more  than  eight  minutes  in  one  hour, 
would  be  a  nuisance.   Penalties  were  set  for  violations. 

1918  Smoke  abatement  had  a  setback.  Despite  a  lack  of  fuel  and  despite 
government  pressure  to  conserve  it,  manufacturers  sent  thousands 

of  dollars  up  in  smoke  and  the  old  conditions  were  almost  returned. 
Statistics  showed  187  dark  days  in  1918  as  against  114  in  1917. 

1919  The  Civic  Club  cooperated  actively  with   the  Bureau   of  Smoke 
Regulation.    Both  met  stonewall  opposition  to  changes  necessary 

for  conserving  fuel  and  abating  smoke.  Suits  were  brought  against  18 
violators,  with  the  Civic  Club  at  12  hearings.  The  suits  were  pushed, 
which  resulted  in  changes  in  furnaces  and  in  methods  of  firing  and  thereby 
compliance  with  the  ordinance.  The  Board  of  Public  Education  was  a 
violator  through  its  failure  to  keep  smoke  emission  from  its  stacks 
within  the  ordinance  provisions.  The  Civic  Club  actively  supported  the 
Bureau  and  a  dozen  or  more  corrections  were  made,  but  not  all  of  the 
most  objectionable  violations  were  corrected.  By  the  death  of  J.  W. 
Henderson,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Smoke,  the  City  lost  a  capable,  fearless 
officer.  A  poster  design  competition  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smoke  and  Dust  Abatement  League.  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  prizes  were 
awarded  to  18  of  69  competitors.  The  posters  were  exhibited  throughout 
the  County. 

1926     Dr.  R.  Lessing,  consultant  in  fuel  technology,  London,  was  the 
speaker  at  a  Civic  Club  luncheon. 

1930     During  the  next  decade,  the  smokeless  chimneys  of  the  depression 
years  made  smoke  abatement  a  less  urgent  problem  and  conse- 
quently lessened  interest  in  it. 

1936  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh  organized  an  independent  smoke  committee. 
It  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Mellon  and  Carnegie 
Institutes,  the  Department  of  Health,  City  Council,  Common  Pleas  Court 
and  the  Civic  Club.  Through  the  committee  $26,000  was  obtained  from 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  $2,600  from  the  City  to  make  a 
survey.  Under  the  title  of  Air  Pollution,  the  WPA,  Dr.  H.  B.  Mellor 
directing,  was  to  make  a  study  and  an  analysis  and  to  summarize  the 
result  and  from  it  draw  the  basis  for  a  practical  plan  of  operation.  A 
vast  amount  of  material  was  collected,  but  Dr.  Mellor's  death  prevented 
the  consummation  of  the  plan. 

1940     St.  Louis  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  through  its  smoke 
elimination  program  which  slashed  the  number  of  days  on  which 
smoke  blotted  out  the  sun. 
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1941  Board  members  of  the  Civic  Club  visited  St.  Louis  to  study  the 
part  civic  organizations  took  in  the  smoke  elimination  plan.   It  was 

decided  to  organize  along  the  same  lines.  The  Civic  Club  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Committee,  which  formerly  had  been  active,  was  revived  and  later 
became  the  United  Smoke  Council.  This  included  eighty  organizations 
recruited  in  a  centralized  cooperative  movement  to  promote  smoke  pre- 
vention under  the  leadership  of  the  Civic  Club.  The  City  of  Pittsburgh 
immediately  decided  to  follow  in  St.  Louis'  footsteps  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Scully  to  compile  a  report  and  draft  legislation 
to  handle  the  problem.  A  concise  and  definite  plan  of  action  was  recom- 
mended. After  a  series  of  hearings,  an  ordinance  was  presented  to  Council 
covering  the  effect  of  smoke  on  health,  industry,  city  appearance  and  living 
conditions.  The  Civic  Club's  part  of  the  program  covered  the  reactions, 
obtained  through  a  survey,  of  almost  2,000  families  in  the  less  fortunate 
city  districts.  The  ordinance  was  passed  to  take  effect  six  months  after 
the  war. 

1942  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  the  United 
Smoke  Council  distributed  certificates  of  award  to  95  merchants  and 

property  owners  who  had  met  the  requirements  before  the  law  became 
operative.  Little  "smog"  stamps  placed  on  mail  as  a  reminder  made  an 
auspicious  debut  through  the  kindly  services  of  Helen  Hayes,  star  of  stage, 
screen  and  radio.  Wide  publicity  also  was  attained  through  a  booth  at  the 
Garden  Center  Flower  Market. 

1943  The  Civic  Club  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  with  the 
approval  of  county  officials,  an  act  enabling  the  County  to  control 

smoke  six  months  after  the  war.  This  measure  is  now  a  law.  The  pen 
with  which  Governor  James  signed  the  Smoke  Abatement  Act  for  Alle- 
gheny County  was  presented  to  the  Civic  Club.  After  48  years  of  de- 
termined effort  the  Civic  Club  achieved  one  of  its  first  objectives. 


GARBAGE  DISPOSAL 

1895  The  passage  of  ordinances  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  regulating 
the  disposal  of  garbage  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's 

Health  Protective  Association.  Immediately  upon  its  assimilation  with 
the  Civic  Club  in  1895,  its  endeavors  were  continued.  Owing  to  lack  of 
facilities  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Bureau  of  Health  by  the  ordinance 
simply  could  not  be  met. 

1896  The  Civic  Club  purchased  and  placed  cans  on  the  streets  where 
the  public  and  school  children  could  assist  in  keeping  the  streets 

clean.  The  Civic  Club's  agitation  of  this  matter  directly  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  ordinances  in  both  cities,  providing  for  regular  collections  of 
such  waste  by  private  companies  under  contract.  It  was  not  intended 
that  this  arrangement  should  be  permanent.  To  quote  Miss  Kate  C. 
McKnight:  "Disposing  of  waste  by  contract  with  a  private  company  is 
extravagant.  We  hope  the  Bureau  may  soon  be  authorized  to  make  a 
better  and  more  up-to-date  and  scientific  disposal  of  the  same." 
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1908     The  Civic  Club  endorsed  recommendations  for  the  collection  and 
removal  of  garbage  and  its  incineration  by  the  municipality.   This 
position  was  maintained  through  the  following  years. 

1937     The  Civic  Club  endorsed  legislation  transferring  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  garbage  and  rubbish  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

1940     The  present  city  incinerator  was  put  in  operation. 

PLAYGROUNDS 

1896  The  Civic  Club  is  the  mother  of  the  playground  system  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  gave  birth  to  and  raised  nine  before  the  women's  clubs 
adopted  them  in  1900.  Note:  Since  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  at  this 
time  were  separate  cities  it  followed  that  the  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association  (1906-1915)  and  the  Playground  and  Vacation  School  Asso- 
ciation of  Allegheny  (1906-1933)  became  the  mediums  through  which 
the  club  women  worked. 

1915  When  the  monumental  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Playground  Asso- 
ciation was  discontinued  and  by  ordinance  recreation  became  a 
Bureau  of  the  City  under  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  Civic 
Club  resumed  again  an  active  role  in  its  unofficial  capacity  of  recommend- 
ing or  opposing  certain  phases  of  city  administered  recreation  in  its  de- 
sire to  obtain  as  far  as  possible  better  operation  of  and  improved 
facilities  for  the  playgrounds. 

1921  During  the  first  six  years  as  a  Bureau  there  were  four  superin- 
tendents.   Only   one   appointment  was   made   on   the   strength   of 

technical  training  and  experience.  The  Civic  Club,  alone  or  in  company 
with  others,  made  a  well-beaten  path  to  the  City-County  Building  in 
furtherance  of  recreation  matters. 

1922  The  Civic  Club  endorsed  and  campaigned  for  the  recreation  pro- 
gram of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  City  Plan. 

1923  Beginning  with   this   year,   the   Civic  Club  conducted   surveys   of 
recreation  operations  and  maintenance  costs  in  1924-27-29-30-31-32. 

It  supported  bond  issues  and  budget  appropriations  toward  a  more  ade- 
quate provision  of  public  funds  to  keep  the  recreation  system  abreast 
of  the  growth  of  the  city  and  up  to  the  best  modern  standards  of  ad- 
ministration. 

1925  As  a  result  of  the  first  survey,  with  the  advisory  aid  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  recommendations 
of  the  Civic  Club  were  accepted  by  Mayor  William  A.  Magee.  He,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  worked  out  an  ad- 
ministrative adjustive  which  promised  to  bring  to  the  city  an  expert, 
experienced  executive  to  serve  jointly  the  two  jurisdictions  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  for  the  City  Bureau  of  Recreation,  and  Director 
of  Recreation  on  the  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  This 
was  an  important  step  toward  improvement  of  the  recreation  service. 
Wilbur  C.  Batchelor  was  appointed  head  of  the  City's  Recreation  Bureau. 
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1927  The  Civic  Club  supported  the  improvement  schedule  proposed  by- 
Bureaus  of  Recreation  and  Engineering,  and  expenditure  of  over 
a  half  million  dollars  for  improvement  and  construction  work.  The  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement  and  the  Civic  Club  successfully  defeated  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  abolish  examinations  for  all 
summer  playground  directors  and  swimming  guards.  For  interim — note 
1923. 

1935  A  new  Superintendent,  Louis  C.  Schroeder,  was  appointed. 

1936  The  Civic  Club  endorsed  a  bond  issue  to  repair,  build  and  improve 
certain  designated  structures  in  the  park  and  playground  system. 

1937  In  December,  and  the  following  January,  the  Civic  Club  conducted 
two  round  table  discussions   on   the   "Problem   of  Public   Recrea- 
tion", led  by  Major  George  W.  Braden,  field  representative  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  in  the  City  Council  Chamber. 

1938  The  Civic  Club  opposed  an  ordinance  (introduced  by  the  Park  and 
Playground    Society)    to    merge    Parks    and    Recreation,    on    the 

grounds  that  recreation  should  not  be  subordinated  to  parks.  It  took 
the  stand  that  the  ordinance  should  be  strengthened  to  continue  the 
present  agreement  between  the  Board  of  Public  Education  and  the  city, 
i.e.,  the  joint  payment  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  stipulation  for  civil  service.  The  Civic  Club  co- 
operated with  the  City  Bureau  of  Recreation  in  arrangements  for  the 
23rd  National  Recreation  Congress  held  in  Pittsburgh. 

1940     Again  the  Civic  Club  members  accepted  the  task  of  visiting  72 
recreation  centers  and  playgrounds  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
buildings,   grounds,   equipment  and   action  thereon.    Their  reports   were 
turned  in  to  the  Superintendent. 

1942     The  Civic  Club  recommended  the  opening  of  seven  out  of  eleven 
of  the  largest  recreation  buildings  that  were  closed  for  ten  months. 
To  offset  the  expense,  the  Club  recommended  a  charge  to  all  persons  over 
12  years  of  age  using  the  swimming  pools. 

1942     The  Civic  Club  opposed  Mayor  Scully's  peremptory  dismissal  of 
Louis  C.  Schroeder  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation. 

GARDENS 

1896     The  Civic  Club's  first  experiment  in  peoples'   gardens   was   then 

known  as  the  "Pingree  potato  patch  idea."    Forty  acres  laid  out 

in  120  gardens  did  not  bring  the  best  results,  due  to  a  wet,  rainy  summer. 

1915  The  experience  of  starting  and  carrying  through  a  garden  culti- 
vated by  41  families  had  more  thrills  than  a  dime  novel.  The 
Denny  Estate  gave  the  use  of  land  at  Liberty  Avenue  and  37th  Street, 
from  which  25  truck  loads  of  rubbish  and  tin  cans  were  removed.  The 
land  was  plowed  twice,  and  produced  almost  unbelievable  crops.  Civic 
Club  reports  of  1915-16  and  17  give  interesting  details. 
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1916  Despite  the  fact  that  the  city  dumped  125  trucks  of  street  sweep- 
ings on  it,  the  Denny  property  was  again  put  under  cultivation. 

At  the  same  time  two  plots  were  selected  at  the  West  Penn  Playgrounds. 
Twenty  Polish  families  and  eight  Negro  families  worked  the  gardens. 
The  former  had  a  somewhat  dismaying  instruction  problem,  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  of  English.  The  Negroes'  gardens  were  among  the  best 
anywhere,  both  as  to  production  and  appearance.  Twenty-six  backyard 
and  63  window  box  gardens  in  the  Kingsley  House  district  were  entered 
in  a  competition  for  prizes  in  a  successful  experiment  in  which  the  Civic 
Club  had  the  cooperation  of  Kingsley  House  workers. 

1917  The  Thirty-seventh  Street  garden  was  laid  out  for  the  third  time 
by  the  Civic  Club  Committee.    The  committee  decided  to  join  the 

Vacant  Lot  Garden  Association,  with  the  understanding  the  committee 
would  continue  its  personal  services  in  the  gardens  it  started.  That  year 
the  Association  had  1200  gardens,  covering  116  acres.  Produce  at  pre- 
vailing prices  was  worth  approximately  $60,000. 

1918  The  garden  movement  was  now  a  war  activity.    Under  the  name 
of  War  Farms  Garden  Commission,  City  Council  granted  an  approp- 
riation to  carry  on  in  1919. 

MUNICIPAL  HOSPITAL 

1896  To   relieve   the   crying   necessity   for   the   isolation   of   contagious 
diseases,  the  Civic  Club,  in  conjunction  with  medical  societies,  and 

with  City  Council  support,  prepared  plans  and  sought  and  obtained  an 
appropriation  through  a  bond  issue  for  the  first  Municipal  Hospital. 

1938  After  much  controversy,  this  hospital  was  abandoned  for  a  modern 
building  in  the  Medical  Center.  The  Civic  Club  supported  the  pro- 
posal for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,350,00  for  the  purchase  of  land,  construction, 
equipment  and  furnishings.  It  has  continued  an  active  interest  in  main- 
taining this  building  for  use  only  as  a  municipal  isolation  hospital. 

PEOPLES'  BATHS 

1897  The  first  public  bath  in  Pittsburgh  was  presented  by  Mrs.  William 
Thaw,  Jr.  to  the  Civic  Club  for  operation  and   maintenance.    It 

was  known  as  the  Peoples  Baths,  and  was  located  at  Penn  Avenue  and 
Sixteenth  Street.  There  were  two  tub  and  thirty-two  shower  baths  on 
two  floor  levels.  This  bath  house  was  unique  among  the  few  bath  houses 
in  the  country  in  that  it  maintained  itself  and  never  had  an  appropriation 
from  the  city.  The  charge  for  a  bath  was  five  cents  and  included  a  clean 
towel  and  a  small  cake  of  soap.  The  service  it  performed  for  the  neighbor- 
hood during  its  existence  may  be  measured  by  the  attendance  of  almost 
two  million  bathers. 

1908  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw,  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  the  city,  business  and  industry,  purchased  the  site 
from  Fifteenth  Street  to  Sixteenth  Street  in  Penn  Avenue  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Office.  This  included  the  Peoples  Bath  site  (remains  of  that 
building  now  stand),  and  necessitated  moving  to  the  only  available  spot 
at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Penn  Avenue. 
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1909  Mrs.  Thaw  added  to  the  money  received  for  the  original  bath 
house,  and  rebuilt  a  larger  one,  with  the  addition  of  an  apartment 
for  the  superintendent  and  baths  for  women.  Later,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  made  an  extensive  land  purchase  along  Penn  Avenue.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  mills  and  industrial  plants  and  residences.  Patron- 
age fell  off,  receipts  dwindled  and  the  property  was  finally  sold. 

SOHO  BATHS 

1903  The  Civic  Club  Bath   Committee  started   the   Soho   Bath   House 
project  by  a  request  of  City  Council  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 

toward  the  erection  of  a  Bath  House,  pledging  itself  to  raise  another 
$25,000. 

1904  The  appropriation  was  granted  in  February.   The  Soho  district  was 
designated  in  the  appropriating  ordinance,  and  the  present  location, 

2408  Fifth  Avenue,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  On  April  4th 
City  Council  approved  and  adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  the  Civic 
Club  of  Allegheny  County,  giving  the  Club  control  of  the  property,  the 
title  to  which  was  vested  in  the  city,  in  return  for  appropriations  made 
and  to  be  made. 

1905  Council  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  Civic  Club  to  build  and 
perpetually  use  all  buildings  erected  on  the  property,   "For  bath 

house  or  any  other  educational  or  philanthropic  purposes." 

1906  The  lot  purchased  had  a  frontage  of  96  ft.  on  Fifth  Avenue,  with 
a  depth  of  82  ft.,  and  had  erected  thereon  a  large  and  substantial 

three  story  frame  building,  which  it  was  later  decided  to  retain  for  settle- 
ment house  purposes.  This  necessitated  the  purchase  of  more  ground  for 
the  bath  building,  and  City  Council  was  therefore  asked  in  December, 
1905,  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  meet  this,  and  in 
February,  1906,  this  appropriation  was  made.  Settlement  work  was  carried 
on  independently  of  the  Civic  Club  by  representatives  of  the  women's 
clubs,  now  known  as  the  Soho  Community  Board,  in  the  frame  building 
adjoining  the  Bath  House,  which  was  occupied  free  of  rent,  until  1928, 
when  the  building  was  condemned  and  torn  down.  The  Soho  Community 
House  is  now  located  at  2358  Fifth  Avenue. 

1909  The  Soho  Public  Baths  opened  to  serve  the  public  needs,  with 
showers  and  tub  baths  for  men  and  women,  a  laundry  where  women 
could  wash  and  dry  their  clothes,  and  an  assembly  hall,  for  use  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  swimming  pool  was  unfinished  at  this  time,  but  was 
completed  in  1912.  The  pool  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  During  World 
Wai4  II,  and  continuing,  the  Red  Cross  is  using  it  to  instruct  leaders  in 
functional  swimming.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  was  $113,856.80,  of 
which  the  City  contributed  $65,000.00,  the  balance  was  raised  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Civic  Club. 

1912     The  assembly  room  of  the  Soho  Bath  House  was  used  by  the 

Immigration  Committee  of  the  Civic  Club  for  a  variety  of  social 

activities  and  school  classes  for  adults,  which  drew  together  foreign  speak- 
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ing  people  of  many  nationalities.  These  classes  continued  until  taken 
over  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

1914     On  the  third  floor  of  the  Bath  House  a  Day  Nursery  was  opened 
to  care  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

1929  The  neighborhood  responded  to  the  care   given  the  children  so 
that  extensive  alterations  were  necessary — a  kitchen,  bath  rooms, 

isolation  rooms  and  offices  were  added  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 
Part  of  the  City  appropriation  to  the  Bath  House  and  part  of  the  Sub- 
scription Fund  of  the  Day  Nursery  paid  for  the  improvements.  (Each 
year  the  Soho  Bath  Board  sends  out  an  appeal  for  private  contributions 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  Day  Nursery). 

1930  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
$5,000  for  the  construction  of  a  playground  on  the  site  of  the  old 

frame  building  to  be  used  by  the  Soho  Baths  Nursery  for  children  from 
three  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

1945  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  occupies  space  in  the  Bath  House  for  an 
Infant  Welfare  Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare.  One- 
third  of  the  Soho  Bath  Board  is  elected  at  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Civic  Club.  Monthly  reports  are  recorded  at  the  meetings  of  the  Civic 
Club  Board,  of  which  the  Chairman  is  a  member.  City  Council,  recognizing 
the  value  of  this  community  service,  makes  an  annual  appropriation, 
which  is  expended  by  the  Soho  Bath  Board  with  efficiency  and  economy. 

Total  number  of  baths  since  opening  in  1909 6,541,986 

Total  women  using  laundry  since  opening  in  1909 326,935 

Total  cared  for  in  nursery  since  opening  in  1914 219,114 

CRAWFORD  BATHS 

1917     The  Urban  League  investigated  an  unprecedented  lack  of  sanitary 
facilities  in  the  Hill  District.    A  definite  suggestion  was  made  to 
Council  that  a  bath  house  be  erected.   Representatives  of  the  Civic  Club 
pledged  their  support. 

1919  When  the  Desire  Ordinance  was  prepared  for  the  bond  issue,  the 
Civic  Club  sent  in  a  request  that  $60,000  be  set  aside  for  the 
erection  of  a  bath  house.  Council  compromised  upon  the  bath  appropriation 
by  including  it  in  an  appropriation  for  swimming  pools  and  baths.  Later, 
when  Council  threatened  to  divert  the  appropriation,  the  Civic  Club  ap- 
peared again  and  urged  that  the  fund  be  restored  as  promised.  As  a  re- 
sult a  combination  bath  house  and  comfort  station  was  erected. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES 

1898  The  first  effort  made  to  form  a  Society  of  Associated  Charities, 
generally  spoken  of  as  Organized  Charities,  was  probably  the  most 
controversial  project  ever  launched  by  the  Civic  Club.  It  was  a  move- 
ment to  systematize  and  federate  the  administration  of  Pittsburgh's 
philanthropies. 
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1899     Cards  were  printed  with  the  hope  that  a  card  index  system  to 

eliminate  duplication  could  be  introduced  but  unexpected  opposition 

from  two  of  the  most  important  charitable  organizations  defeated  the  plan. 

1905     A  fresh   campaign  of  education   and   endeavor   to   overcome   this 
opposition  was  begun  but  the  outcome  was  discouraging. 

1907  In  June,  representatives  of  eight  of  the  leading  societies  agreed 
to  give  prompt  attention  to  all  cases  of  need,  referred  to  a  clear- 
ing house.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Civic  Club  should  take  the  initiative 
in  presenting  the  matter  of  the  federation  of  charities  to  other  societies. 
In  October,  with  the  help  of  the  field  secretary  of  Charities  and  Commons 
(N.  Y.)  and  a  mass  meeting,  of  which  the  President  of  the  Civic  Club 
was  chairman,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  arrange  and  establish  a 
Federation  of  Philanthropies  in  Pittsburgh,  and  to  place  it  on  a  working 
basis."  The  Civic  Club  voted  $3,000  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
its  committee  to  secure  more  data  and  to  carry  forward  its  design  for 
increasing  practical  cooperation  among  a  number  of  diverse  agencies. 

1908  In  February  the  climax  of  exactly  ten  years  of  campaigning  was 
reached  when  a  charter  was  secured  for  the  Associated  Charities. 

Forty-three  organizations  joined.  At  once  a  Clearing  House  of  Charitable 
Information  was  started,  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  five  years,  1913, 
a  Supervisory  Committee  of  the  Clearing  House  was  established,  later 
known  as  the  Central  Council.  Social  research  was  added  to  the  program 
of  action.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  sustained  and  carried 
forward  through  a  number  of  years  without  benefit  of  an  independent 
budget,  staff  or  office  but  by  the  common  desire  and  will  of  the  several 
agencies  with  the  Civic  Club  always  providing  moral  as  well  as  active 
support. 

1917     With  the  coming  of  the  first  World  War,  Allegheny  County  de- 
veloped for  the  first  time  the  ability  to  carry  on  a  program  for 
joint  financing.    Further,  the  post-war  years  increased  the  realization  of 
the  need  for  an  over-all  organization. 

1928  The  culmination  of  the  movement  was  the  evolution  of  The  Feder- 
ation of  Social  Agencies  which  came  into  existence.  In  turn,  the 
Federation  fostered  the  creation  of  the  Welfare  Fund.  The  name  became 
the  Community  Fund  and  in  the  second  World  War  continued,  with  the 
National  War  Fund,  to  meet  Allegheny  County's  war-created  needs  as  the 
United  War  Fund. 

1945     The  Civic  Club  may  justly  trace  a  vital  connection  between  its 
work  and  today's  comprehensive  organization  of  109  participating 
agencies  with  a  total  budget  in  the  current  campaign  of  $5,415,122.00. 

WOMEN  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

1896     The  Civic  Club  vigorously  agitated  the  question  of  woman  school 
directors.   Kate  C.  McKnight  was  the  first  woman  elected. 
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SCHOOL  MATTERS 

1897  The  Civic  Club  presented  flags  and  introduced  the  "Salute  to  the 
flag"  in  the  public  schools.   The  D.  A.  R.  is  the  successor  to  this 

example.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  diet  kitchens  and  wholesome  food 
provided  at  the  various  school  buildings.  Today,  cafeterias  and  good 
food  are  provided  in  modern  buildings.  The  club  organized  Children's 
Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship — among  the  first  means  used  to  promote 
public  interest  in  civics. 

1898  The  Civic  Club  initiated  evening  industrial  schools.    The  Board  of 
Public  Education,  recognizing  their  value,  subsequently  established 

industrial  night  schools.  The  Young  Men's  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  and 
the  Young  Men's  Civic  Club  of  Lawrenceville  were  organized  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  evening  school  movement. 

1945     The  Young  Men's  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  is  still  in  existence, 
with  one  of  the  original  members  and  the  son  of  another  on  the 
Board. 

1898  The  pictures  and  casts  which  are  now  part  of  public  school  equip- 
ment were  first  used  by  the  Civic  Club  as  a  traveling  exhibit  and 
maintained  for  .five  years.  When  the  exhibits  were  discontinued,  they 
were  presented  to  the  schools.  One  hundred  "Friends  of  Art"  now  annually 
contribute  to  the  permanent  collection  in  all  Pittsburgh  Schools. 

1898     Inaugurated  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools.    The  gospel  of  tree  planting  and  preservation  was  con- 
tinuously preached  and  Women's  Clubs  were  urged  to  hold  yearly  tree 
plantings  with  appropriate  ceremonies  as  education  measures. 

1900     The  School  Visiting  Committee  urged  sanitary  inspection  of  city 
schools.   A  comparative  study  of  state  school  laws  was  begun. 


Note:  See  also  such  subjects  as  Parent-Teachers  Associations,  Exceptionally  Able 
Youths,  Medical  Inspection  in  Schools,  Open  Air  Schools,  Evening  Industrial  Schools, 
Schools  for  Adult  Foreigners  and  Public  School  Administration. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 

1899     The  Pittsburgh  Legal  Aid  Society  was  inaugurated  by  the  Civic 
Club.   The  first  office,  with  an  attorney  in  charge,  opened  in  1901. 

1908     Beginning,  and  continuing  as  a  committee  of  the  Civic  Club  for 
ten  years,  the  Society  is  now  an  independent,  incorporated  organi- 
zation supported  by  the  Community  Fund. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

1896     The  first  report  on  record  of  any  action  of  the  Civic  Club  relative 

to  a  new  city  charter  for  Pittsburgh  was  received  on  May  2,  from 

delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  then  engaged 

in  formulating  a  model  charter  for  cities.   Later,  interest  was  stirred  up 
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through  meetings  and  exhaustive  reports  until  1901,  when  the  Civic  Club 
cooperated  by  sending  a  representative  to  Harrisburg  to  speak  in  favor 
of  a  new  city  charter,  which  passed.  The  Civic  Club,  however,  registered 
its  opposition  to  the  so-called  "ripper"  clause  in  the  act. 

1909  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed  a  resolution  to  all  commercial 
and  civic  organizations  with  a  view  to  securing  united  effort  to 

obtain  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  government  for  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. As  a  result  a  "New  Charter  Committee"  composed  of  two  dele- 
gates each  from  seventeen  organizations  was  formed.  Briefly,  the  amend- 
ments provided  for  a  council  of  nine  men  constituting  a  single  legislative 
body ;  members  to  be  nominated  and  elected  at  large ;  terms  of  four  years ; 
salary  of  $6,500  a  year,  etc. 

1910  The  Pittsburgh  Plan  was  launched  in  the  most  stirring  campaign 
on  record  at  the  time,  led  by  the  Voters'  League. 

1911  The  bill  passed  and  the  Governor  named  nine  outstanding  citizens 
to  form  the  first  council. 

CITY  MANAGER  PLAN 

1931  The  Civic  Club  favored  legislation  which  would  have  given  optional 
city  manager  government  with  proportional  representation  to  cities 
of  the  second  class.  By  the  close  vote  of  103  to  91  the  bill  was  defeated. 
In  November  of  this  year  a  Municipal  Charter  Committee  was  organized, 
with  the  Civic  Club  represented,  to  support  a  permanent  program  for 
the  promotion  of  the  City  Manager  Plan  and  Proportional  Representation. 

1945  Following  through  the  legislative  sessions  of  1933-35-37-39  the 
Civic  Club  continued  to  advocate  the  city  manager  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  Pittsburgh.  With  no  hope  of  jumping  the  political  hurdle  in  1941 
no  bill  was  introduced.  The  time  since  has  not  been  propitious  to  re- 
introduce a  campaign  for  this  legislation. 

JUVENILE  COURT 

1901  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Civic  Club  to  make  plans  for 
a  Juvenile  Court  in  Allegheny  County.   Note:  First  Juvenile  Court 

in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  Chicago,  1899. 

1902  Representatives  from  women's  clubs  combined  with  the  Civic  Club 
to  form  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee. 

1903  Legislation  was  enacted  establishing  separate  sessions  for  juvenile 
cases  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  Judges  from  this  court  took  turns 

on  the  Juvenile  bench  every  month. 

1903     Mrs.  Alice  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  the  first 
probation  officer  in  Allegheny  County,  and  her  salary  was  paid 
by  the  Civic  Club. 

1905     The  Juvenile  Court  Committee  was  reorganized  and  became  the 
Juvenile  Court  Association. 
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1909  Allegheny    County    took   over   from    the    volunteer   organizations, 
(Civic  Club,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  Juvenile  Court  Association) 

the  responsibility  of  financing  the  employment  of  probation  officers. 

1910  The  Civic  Club  was  instrumental  in  having  the  children's  deten- 
tion rooms  transferred  from  the  County  Jail  to  an  unused  school 

building,  where  the  County  Office  Building  now  stands. 

1915     Legislation   was    passed   transferring   the   Juvenile   Court   to   the 
County  Court  as  a  branch. 

1933  The  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  of  Allegheny  County  was 
the  goal  toward  which  the  Civic  Club  and  others  were  working. 

It  gave  legal  sanction  for  establishment  of  a  court  dedicated  solely  to  help- 
ing children.  It  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  figures  on  the  children  served 
by  the  court  in  the  early  years.  However,  it  is  estimated,  that  since  the 
Juvenile  Court  was  made  a  separate  court,  it  has  served  almost  2,000,000 
children. 

1934  One  presiding  judge  and  competitive  examinations  for  probation 
officers  were  steps  that  promoted  child  welfare  through  court  func- 
tion. 

1937     The  present  Juvenile  Court  building  on  Forbes  Street  was  dedicated. 

1939     The  Civic  Club  continued  its  interest  in  Juvenile  Court  legislation. 
This  year  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court  was  extended  to 
include  sixteen  and  seventeen  year  olds. 

1945     The  Civic  Club,  among  others,  opposed  reducing  the  age  limit  of 
18  years,  and  also  an  effort  to  permit  the  imposition  of  fines  by 
squires.    It  favored  the  certification  of  child  care  agencies  and  licensing 
of  foster  homes  but  this  bill  was  defeated. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

1902  The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  truant  child  was  taken  up  by  the 
Civic  Club.  Establishment  of  a  home  for  the  commitment  of 
children  such  as  those  being  sent  to  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at 
Morganza  was  advocated.  Detail  matters  connected  with  this  movement 
covered  a  long  period. 

1905     The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  need  of  the  community  was 
broader  than  could  be  served  by  a  truancy  school.    There  was  an 
imperative  need  for  a  training  school  for  boys  to  which   the  Juvenile 
Court  might  commit  incorrigible  truants  and  other  delinquent  boys. 

1908     The  Truancy  Committee,  after  carefully  canvassing  the  entire  sub- 
ject, reported  the  greatest  community  need  was  for  a  boys'  train- 
ing school  to  be  established  either  by  the  City,  County  or  State. 
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1909  A  bill  drafted  by  the  Civic  Club  Committee  was  passed  and  signed 
by  Governor  Stuart.  It  provided  for  a  Board  of  nine  members, 
appointed  by  Common  Pleas  Judges,  together  with  the  three  County 
Commissioners,  and  the  County  Controller  who  should  establish  the 
school  to  be  financed  and  maintained  by  the  County.  Within  two  weeks 
the  Board  of  Managers  was  appointed  with  Civic  Club  representation. 

1911  Under  the  provisions  of  the  1909  Act,  the  Allegheny  County  Indus- 
trial and  Training  School  for  Boys  was  established  for  the  care 
and  training  for  good  citizenship  of  delinquent  wards  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  The  original  plot  of  1,000  acres  was  taken  over  in  the  spring  of 
1911 — 500  acres  have  since  been  added — in  Marshall  and  Cranberry  Town- 
ships. 

1917     As  the  work  developed,  the  original  Act  was  repealed  and  replaced 
by  ah  Act  under  which  the  school  now  operates. 

1945     The  School  is  known  as  the  Thorn  Hill  School  of  Allegheny  County, 
located  at  Thorn  Hill,  Warrendale,  in  Marshall  Township  and  in  the 
adjoining  Cranberry  Township,  Butler  County. 

1945  The  Board  of  Judges,  throughout  the  years,  has  appointed  out- 
standing men  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  site,  the  quality  of  the  cottage  homes  and  other  buildings 
which  were  erected;  the  development  of  the  farm  lands,  the  impersonal 
selection  of  personnel,  are  testimony  to  the  good  judgment  which  has 
characterized  the  management  by  the  Board.  Seventy-one  hundred  boys 
from  Allegheny  County  have  received  twenty-four  hour  care  and  special 
training  since  the  School  was  founded.  The  Civic  Club  points  with  pride 
to  this  project  which  it  sponsored. 

BLOCK  HOUSE 

1902  The  threatened  removal  or  destruction  of  the  Block  House  in  1902, 
against  which  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  waged  a  most  vigorous  and  successful  campaign,  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  various  patriotic  and  local  organizations,  and  the 
Civic  Club  among  them  protested  against  the  commercial  inroads  de- 
signed to  obliterate  the  city's  most  historical  relic. 

RAILROADS 

1902  A  great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  passage  of  special  railroad 
ordinances  permitting  the  erection  of  freight  stations  and  terminals 
at  the  "Point,"  followed  a  year  later  by  a  spirited  encounter  with  Councils 
upon  the  passage  of  the  ordinances  permitting  the  erection  of  tracks  on 
Duquesne  Way.  These  protests  were  entered,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  further  congestion  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  but  because 
it  would  forever  destroy  any  plan  that  might  at  some  future  date  be 
adopted  to  beautify  the  wharves  and  to  utilize  them  as  public  breathing 
spots  for  down-town  residents,  remote  from  the  public  parks.  Utilitarian 
considerations,  complicated  by  questions  of  expediency  in  the  "compromise" 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  whereby  the  latter's  tracks  were  forever 
removed  (1904)  from  Liberty  Avenue,  nullified  this  agitation. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  SCHOOLS 

1905  Initiated  through  the  efforts  of  the  Civic  Club,  together  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Association, 

the  health  of  Pittsburgh's  children  is  safeguarded  today  by  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  public  schools, 

1906  At  this  time  each  school  board  was  a  power  unto  itself  although 
represented  on  what  was  known  as  the  Central  Board  of  Education. 

The  great  effort  involved  in  educating  this  politically-minded  board  to  the 
value  of  a  modern  method  of  promoting  the  community's  health  was 
followed  by  an  equally  active  campaign  to  get  the  legislature  to  pass  an 
enabling  act.  The  Allegheny  County  Medical  Association  offered  to  appoint 
physicians  to  inspect  children,  provided  the  consent  of  the  respective 
school  boards  could  be  obtained  by  the  Civic  Club.  Twenty-four  schools 
were  covered  for  a  year  by  volunteer  service  from  as  many  physicians. 
The  Bureau  of  Health  carried  on  with  volunteer  physicians,  many  of  them 
the  same  former  volunteers,  for  another  year. 

1907  After  two  years  of  pioneer  educational  work  the  Civic  Club  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  1907  Legislature.    It  failed  to  pass. 

1908  The  committee  prepared  a  petition  and  appeared  before  the  Edu- 
cational Commission,   appointed  by   Governor  Stuart,   at   its  first 

meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh,  May,  1908,  urging  that  it  embody  in  its 
School  Code  a  provision  for  medical  inspection  in  schools.  It  resulted 
in  the  Commission  including  the  Committee's  provisions  in  its  Code. 

1909  The  School  Code  was  so  badly  mutilated  by  the  Legislature  that 
Governor  Stuart  refused  to  sign  it. 

1911  The  third  time  was  the  charm.  Medical  inspection  was  included 
in  the  School  Code  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Tener.  The  City 
Bureau  of  Health  did  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  installing  the  system  through 
cooperation  with  school  boards,  the  Central  Board  of  Education,  Mayor 
Magee,  the  Civic  Club,  and  others.  Then  came  the  ordinance  and  the 
final  incorporation  of  the  service  into  the  school  system,  all  of  which 
covered  a  period  of  seven  years  of  unremitting  labor. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

1905  At  the  time  the  Civic  Club  began  the  fight  against  tuberculosis 
there  was  no  other  organization  in  the  city  doing  any  special  work 
directed  toward  the  prevention  and  elimination  of  the  dread  disease.  The 
committee  went  to  work  immediately,  appearing  before  Council  and  urging 
that  $5,000  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  camp  in 
connection  with  the  City  Poor  Farm  at  Marshalsea  (now  Mayview).  The 
Committee's  activity  was  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  the  ordinance. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Shaw,  then  Director  of  Charities,  the 
Civic  Club  committee  assisted  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  "Hill 
Camp",  a  pavilion  for  men  only.  Following  this  successful  effort  the 
committee  endorsed  the  request  of  Dr.  Shaw  for  an  additional  $5,000, 
which  was  granted,  for  similar  work  for  the  women.  Tuberculosis  was 
now  a  much  discussed  matter,  with  the  following  result: 
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1907  The  first  National  Tuberculosis  exhibits  and  meetings  were  held 
in  Pittsburgh  in  May  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Society 
for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  assisted  by  the 
Columbian  Council  and  Settlement  (now  the  Irene  Kaufmann),  the  Civic 
Club,  the  Consumers  League  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others. 

OPEN  AIR  SCHOOLS 

1907  Following  the  example '  of  some  European  cities  several  schools 
for  pre-tuberculous  children  were  established  in  the  United  States, 
the  most  prominent,  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  School  in  Chicago.  It 
became  the  source  of  inspiration  for  work  along  the  same  line  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Through  visits  by  Sherman  Kingsley  of  that  city,  and  with  the 
benefit  of  direction  from  there,  the  Civic  Club  initiated  the  project,  since  it 
was  found  there  were  enough  tuberculous  and  aenemic  children  to  warrant 
such  schools  in  Pittsburgh.  An  interim  of  a  couple  of  years  spanned  an 
active  period  of  money  raising  and  publicity. 

1909  In  February,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  of 
the  Civic  Club,  an  open-air  school  equipped  with  desks  and  books 

was  provided  on  a  veranda  of  the  Tuberculosis  League  Hospital.  The 
salary  of  the  teacher  was  assumed  by  the  Club,  and  continued  until 
September,  1910.  The  hospital  supplied  the  sleeping  bags,  and  three 
meals  a  day  to  the  pupils. 

1910  During  this   winter  literature   and   efforts   put   forth   to   interest 
teachers,  directors,  and  principals  failed  to  find  any  of  the  school 

authorities  sufficiently  cooperative  or  courageous  enough  to  enable  them 
to  begin  the  work  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

1911  Early  this  year  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  generously  offered 
the  use  of  the  roof  of  their  new  building  at  1835  Center  Avenue 

to  the  Civic  Club  for  the  Civic  Club  Open  Air  School.  The  tiled  roof  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose,  almost  as  large  as  a  city  lot,  surrounded 
by  a  brick  parapet  provided  with  running  water,  and  having  on  it  a  large 
pavilion  for  the  school  room,  and  a  small  room  in  the  elevator  house  for 
a  kitchen.  This  school  was  a  daring  experiment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  only  protection  against  an  extremely  cold  winter  was  heavy  canvas 
curtains  hung  on  two  sides  to  keep  out  the  driving  rain  and  snow.  Desks, 
seats,  books,  food,  and  other  articles  were  provided. 

1912  After  six  months  of  exciting  experiences,  in  which  the  press  and 
the   public   joined,    the   Board   of   Public   Education    adopted    and 

operated  the  school.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
the  Civic  Club  Committee  continued  to  serve  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
For  twenty-three  years  the  School  Board  continued  the  school  at  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement  where  facilities  were  expanded  to  include  almost 
an  entire  floor  for  a  dining  room,  etc. 

1917     Active  tuberculosis  cases  were  sent  to  Leech  Farm,  where  a  school 
was  opened  through  the  efforts  of  the  Haven  of  Rest  Association. 
The  Civic  Club  committee's  experience  and  assistance  were  used  to  ad- 
vantage here. 
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1934     The  school  was  moved  and  temporarily  housed  in  the  old  Moorhead 
School.    The  Civic  Club  kept  constant  contact. 

1945     In  1945  the  Kaufmann  Settlement  school  was  re-established  and 
continues  to  operate  in  the  fine  new  A.  Leo  Weil  Public  School. 
The  same  nurse  and  dietician  together  with  some  of  the  original  equipment 
serve  the  75  to  80  pupils  today. 

1925     The  Civic  Club  built  in  Arsenal  Park,  and  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  an  Open  Air  School  Building  fully  equipped  to  take 
care  of  feeding,  resting  and  class  room  for  pupils  daily. 

1932  The  building  was  torn  down  and  these  facilities  were  replaced  in 
the  Arsenal  High  School,  erected  on  the  same  site.  Today  100  to 
125  pupils  are  provided  with  carefully  selected  meals  and  special  care. 
The  work  connected  with  this  health  movement  included  the  raising  of 
approximately  $20,000  in  cash,  the  constant  solicitation  for  contributions 
of  equipment,  valued  at  an  additional  $5,000,  and  food  (value  unknown), 
with  accessories  in  a  variety  of  forms  that  would  be  far  beyond  the 
imagination  of  anyone  outside  the  movement. 

1945     Nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  was  desired 
by  the  Open  Air  School  Committee  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
work  which  covered  25  intensely' busy  years  is  being  forwarded  in  two 
of  the  most  modern  of  our  public  schools. 

METROPOLITAN  PLAN 

1906  The  consolidation  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  was  effected  through 
laws  passed  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  April,  1906, 
voted  upon  in  the  two  cities  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1907.  The  Civic  Club  was  among  other  civic  bodies 
that  cooperated  and  sent  representatives  to  Harrisburg  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  twin  cities. 

1910  Following  the  annexation  in  1907  by  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  of 
old    Allegheny    City    a   number    of   citizens    of    other   contiguous 

boroughs  met  and  formed  the  League  of  Boroughs  and  Townships  of 
Allegheny  County.  The  chief  objective  of  this  body,  numbering  representa- 
tives from  122  separate  units,  was  continued  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  forcible  annexation. 

1911  This  organization  defeated  an  annexation  bill  introduced  by  Mayor 
Magee.    A   flurry   of   excitement   occurred   when   the   Civic   Club, 

which  was  opposed  to  forcible  annexation,  mailed  a  test  questionnaire  to 
registered  voters  in  four  adjacent  boroughs.  A  plan  was  proposed  based 
on  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  of  Boston. 

1923  A  bill  to  create  a  metropolitan  district  in  Allegheny  County  was 
introduced  during  the  second  administration  of  Mayor  Magee.  This 
bill  was  withdrawn  and  a  new  bill  creating  a  commission  of  twenty-four 
members  to  study  muncipal  consolidation  in  counties  of  the  second  class, 
was  substituted. 
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1924  A   preliminary   report,    and    a    minority    report,    were    filed    with 
Governor  Pinchot. 

1925  The  commission  recommended  a  consolidated  city  to  comprise  all 
of  Allegheny   County.    An   amendment   to   the   state   constitution 

was  presented  to  the  legislature  but  was  held  in  committee. 

1926  A  subsequent  constitutional  amendment  was  entered  in  a  special 
session.    It  passed  too  late  to  correct  a  joker,   inserted  by  the 

enemies  of  the  consolidated  city  plan.  The  joker  provided  that,  for  passage 
of  a  charter,  a  two- to-one  majority  vote  in  a  majority  of  the  individual 
municipalities  would  be  required,  in  addition  to  a  majority  vote  by  the 
county. 

1927  The  amendment  passed  two  sessions,  as  required.    In  the  mean- 
time the  Metropolitan  Commission  continued  its  work,  as  a  result 

the  electorate  approved  the  amendment  in  November,  1928,  and  it  be- 
came part  of  the  State  Constitution. 

1929  This  year  the  fourth  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  was 
submitted  in  the  form  of  a  Charter,  and  received  immediate  popular 

and  press  support.  It  aroused  bitter  opposition  from  political  jobholders. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Charter  by  the  Legislature,  the  voters  on  June 
25,  1929,  defeated  it  under  the  two-to-one  majority  joker  clause. 

1930  The  effort  to  resubmit  at  the  November  election  failed,   due  to 
decisions  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Allegheny  County,  and 

upheld  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  against  resubmission. 

1931  The  legislature  failed  to  continue  the  life  of  the  Commission.    It 
continued  to  function  unofficially,  however,  and  the  same  year  the 

Commission  offered  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  clause. 
This  was  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  1931  and  1933,  and  accepted  by 
the  voters,  November,  1933. 

1934  The  Allegheny  County  Commissioners  created  a  new  body  called 
the  Peoples  Metropolitan  Commission,  of  twenty-four  citizens. 

1935  Due  to  a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners   the  Peoples   Commission  died.    In  response   to  a 

suggestion  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  members  of  the  original 
Commission  introduced  another  bill,  which  failed. 

1937     Another  amendment,   sponsored   by  the   Pennsylvania  Taxpeyers 
Forum,  failed. 

1939  Mayor  Scully  appointed  a  committee  which  drew  up  an  extremely 
_  interesting  draft  of  a  bill.  Its  outstanding  novelties  drew  immediate 

opposition.  Not  a  Democratic  or  Republican  Senator  could  be  found  to 
introduce  the  bill. 

1940  Continuously  the  Civic  Club  took  an  active  part  in  this  thought 
provoking  problem,  and  did  its  share  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 

efforts  expended  to  a  more  successful  conclusion. 
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ARSENAL  PARK 

1901     The  Civic  Club  began  its  efforts  to  get  the  city  to  take  steps  to 
have  the  Arsenal  site  grounds  given  to  the  people  as  a  park.  In  1906 
the  club  petitioned  Secretary  of  War  William  H.  Taft  to  present  the  Arsenal 
grounds  to  the  city  for  a  park. 

FRICK  PARK 

1924  In  connection  with  the  discussions  which  arose  to  keep  Frick 
Park  solely  for  wild  life  the  Civic  Club  recommended  that  a 
general  conservation  policy  should  be  followed,  that  the  park  should  not 
be  designed  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  particular  class  of  people  and 
that  it  should  be  of  the  country  park  type.  The  Club  believed  nature's 
wonderful  materials  should  be  utilized  to  the  full  in  order  to  create  a 
living  monument  to  Henry  Clay  Frick,  who  endowed  and  presented  the 
park  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh. 

POINT   PARK   PROJECT 

1915  The  Civic  Club,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  city's  waterfronts,  approved  the  general  plan 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  Point  dis- 
trict and  adjacent  waterfronts.  It  urged  its  adoption  as  a  comprehensive 
working  plan  for  future  development  of  a  necessary  recreation  area  near 
the  business  district,  both  beautiful  and  dignified. 

1931  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  review  the  A.  Marshall  Bell 
plan  for  the  Point.  A  special  request  was  made  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  that  it  develop  studies  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  serious 
conflict  between  Mr.  Bell's  plan  and  the  known  needs  of  the  locality  in 
the  way  of  streets,  bridges,  bridge  approaches,  etc. 

1934     The  Civic  Club  opposed  an  ordinance  granting  a  private  company 
a  50-year  lease  of  the  Point,  which  would  have  tied  up  future 
developments. 

1938  The  Point  Park  project  did  not  move  rapidly,  but  it  headed  toward 
a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government  as  to  its  par- 
ticipation in  setting  aside  this  famous  section  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  National 
Monument.  The  Club's  committee  focused  its  attention  on  this  project 
so  that  it  would  be  ready  to  act  on  latest  developments. 

P.  T.  A. 

1901  The  Parent-Teachers  Association  started  by  the  Civic  Club  had 
its  first  and  most  flourishing  organization  in  the  Garfield  School. 

The  movement  continued  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  inde- 
pendently organized  Parent-Teachers  Associations. 

HOUSING 

1902  While  the  Civic  Club  almost  from  its  inception  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  tenement  dweller,  it  was  not  until 

the  end  of  this  year  that  the  decision  was  made  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
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the  evil  by  making  it  imperative  that  all  tenement  buildings  conform  to 
certain  specified  requirements.  The  Housing  Committee  draw  up  two 
legislative  measures  which  now,  supplemented  by  additional  ordinances, 
constitute  Pittsburgh's  Tenement  House  Laws.  These  bills  were  so  ex- 
peditiously pressed  they  were  passed  and  were  signed  by  Governor 
Pennypacker  in  March,  1903. 

1903  Immediately  following,  the  Committee  secured  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance  providing  for  two  Tenement  House  Inspectors.  No  money 
was  available  for  more.  In  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Club,  Mayor 
Hays  requested  the  Civic  Club  to  name  one  of  the  two  inspectors.  The 
Club  appointee  was  made  chief  inspector.  At  approximately  the  same 
time  the  committee  had  a  similar  ordinance  passed  in  Allegheny. 

1905  Within  the  next  five  years  the  Civic  Club  was  twice  requested  to 
name  the  chief  inspector.   The  last  time  the  committee  was  unable 

to  comply  because  the  salary  paid  made  it  difficult  to  find  an  inspector 
whom  it  could  unqualifiedly  recommend. 

1906  With  a  new  city  administration  and  a  capable  Superintendent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health    (Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards)    the  city  was  stirred 

to  action  by  the  Kingsley  House  Report  of  conditions  in  Pittsburgh's 
tenement  districts. 

1910     To  partially  meet  the  necessity  of  proper  enforcement,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Housing  Conference  was  organized  by  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commission,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Civic  Club.   It  included  dele- 
gates from  16  organizations. 

1912     The  Housing  Conference  published  a  digest  of  the  Health  Code 
including   only   those    features    having    direct    bearing    upon    the 
tenant  and  housewife.  An  excellent  method  of  reporting  sanitary  violations 
was  adopted. 

1915     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Housing  Conference  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Housing  Association  met  in  Pittsburgh.    During  the  week 
distinguished  speakers  aroused  widespread  interest. 

1918     Recommendations  were  made  to  United  States  officials  relative  to 
government-built  communities  of  workman's  houses. 

1924     Mrs.  F.  P.  lams'  death  was  a  definite  blow  to  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee, and  the  loss  of  her  leadership  for  the  time  being  caused 
a  cessation  of  Civic  Club  activities  in  this  field. 

1928     The  Civic  Club  produced  an  active  and  worthwhile  committee  whose 
work  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Asso- 
ciation. 

SCHOOL  LECTURES 

1902  A  series  of  fifteen  evening  lectures  were  delivered  in  five  public 
schools. 

1903  The  popularity  of  these  lectures  resulted  in  the  repetition  of  the 
series,  including  eighteen  lectures. 
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1922  Included  in  a  series  of  lectures  sponsored  by  the  Civic  Club's  Edu- 
cational Committee,  was  one  by  Carveth  Wells,  noted  British 
explorer  and  government  engineer,  who  addressed  the  Allegheny,  Peabody 
and  Schenley  High  Schools  on  some  interesting  facts  in  geography  and 
natural  science. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

1903     In  this  and  the  following  year  an  effort  was  made  to  establish 
Traveling  Libraries  for  use  of  citizens  in  small  towns.    That  at 
Glenshaw,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  most  successful. 

1905  Through  the  press,  and  conferences  with  merchants,  the  attention 
of  the  public  was  called  to  the  need  of  a  downtown  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  Library.  Later  a  call  station  was  located  on  the  first  floor  of 
Kaufmann's  store.  This  arrangement  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
transportation  of  books  to  and  from  the  library  became  a  problem,  as 
the  library  had  no  vehicle  of  its  own  for  the  purpose. 

1907     Favored  a  measure  for  a  Free  Library  Commission  to  send  school 
libraries  into  districts  which  had  no  access  to  public  libraries. 

1924  The  crystallization  of  the  movement  that  had  been  before  the 
Civic  Club  for  many  years  for  a  downtown  library  branch  came 
through  the  cordial  reception  this  Civic  Club  proposition  received  from 
Mayor  Magee  and  Council.  An  appropriation  was  granted  and  a  business 
district  branch  was  opened  on  the  first  floor  of  the  City-County  Building. 

1926  Coupled  with  a  request  that  Council  appoint  a  trained  librarian  for 
the  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny,  the  Civic  Club  urged  the 
Council  of  Pittsburgh  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny  with  the  public  library  system 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  in  order  to  determine  first,  whether  increased 
efficiency  might  not  result  from  such  a  consolidation  and,  second,  what 
economy  might  thereby  be  effected. 

1928  An  increase  in  the  Pittsburgh  Library  budget  was  supported. 
Salaries  of  paid  library  help  were  so  small  it  was  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  best  libraries  in  the  country,  and  the  book  fund  pro- 
posed was  very  low.  It  followed  that  the  Civic  Club  Library  Committee 
each  year  studied  and  endorsed  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
budget. 

1931  The  desirability  of  an  adequate  business  branch  of  the  library  and 
proper  provision  for  the  steadily  growing  downtown  service  pointed 
to  the  limited  and  inadequate  quarters  in  the  City-County  Building. 
Through  Dr.  Ralph  Munn,  Director  of  Carnegie  Library,  the  downtown 
branch  moved  to  the  Union  Trust  Building  where  it  became  the  Business 
Branch. 

1938     In  conformity  with  observation  and  study  covering  the  period  from 

1926,  the  Civic  Club  Committee  renewed  the  recommendation  to 

Council  that  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny  be  transferred  to 
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the  control  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  Advantages  under 
branch  loan  and  delivery  systems,  availability  of  general  reference,  science, 
technology  and  fine  arts  departments,  book  funds  spent  to  better  advantage, 
book  selection  and  management  of  the  different  departments  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  larger  group  of  specialists,  cooperation  between  school 
and  public  library  services  in  Allegheny  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  all  appointments  would  require  complete  college  and  library  training 
for  entrance  to  the  professional  staff. 

1939  The  Civic  Club  Committee  advised  the  County  Commissioners  that 
approximately  one-half  million  people  were  without  local  library 

service  and  that  fifteen  larger  boroughs  and  townships  and  the  outlying 
schools  had  no  libraries.  The  Committee  also  advised  that  there  should 
be  a  new  county  headquarters  section  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  a  few  large  regional  branches,  strategically  placed  throughout  the 
county ;  many  small  delivery  stations ;  several  book  wagon  routes  in  rural 
areas  and  classroom  collection  in  schools. 

1940  The  Allegheny  County  Parent-Teachers  Association  was  preparing 
to  bring  before  the  County  Commissioners  a  plan  for  the  extension 

throughout  the  county  of  the  service  now  given  by  the  Carnegie  Library 
to  the  city  schools  when  the  Commissioners  suggested  that  the  Civic 
Club  "get  together  all  interested  groups  to  work  out  a  definite  plan  to 
present  for  future  consideration."  The  plan  proposed  a  survey  of  the 
county's  library  needs  be  made  by  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  County  Commissioners  were  luke  warm  at  the  hearing  and  denied 
the  request  for  the  immediate  present. 

CHILD  LABOR 

1905  The  first  attempt  was  made  to  pass  reformative  or  restrictive 
legislation  prescribing  how  long  a  child  shall  work,  when,  where, 
and  under  what  circumstances.  A  vigorous  campaign  was  waged  in  both 
ends  of  the  State.  The  Civic  Club  took  the  leadership  in  the  western  end. 
As  the  result  of  mass  meetings,  and  action  on  the  part  of  women  especially, 
the  bill  passed  the  legislature  with  little  gained,  except  that  the  age 
limit  was  raised  from  12  to  14  years. 

1905  Following  the  passage  of  this  law  the  factory  inspector  reported, 
among  others,  several  children  working  under  the  new  age  limit 
upon  whose  earnings  a  family  was  dependent.  Through  the  benevolence 
of  a  member  of  the  Civic  Club  these  children  were  kept  in  school,  with 
vacation  as  well,  for  a  period  covering  nearly  two  years. 

1907  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Civic  Club  twenty-eight  organization 
speakers  from  all  over  the  state  made  trips  to  Harrisburg,  all 
working  fast  and  furiously  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  Legislature.  This  re- 
sulted in  raising  the  compulsory  education  limit  at  which  a  child  may  stop 
school,  and  go  to  work,  from  13  to  14  years.  The  team  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh workers  proved  so  satisfactory  in  this  campaign,  that  the  Civic 
Club  decided  to  effect  a  permanent  association  for  this  section.  In  July, 
1907,  the  Allegheny  County  Child  Labor  Association  was  organized.  Later 
this  became  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association.  The  Civic 
Club  continued  active  in  the  following  campaigns. 
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1911     Boys  under  16  years  prohibited  to  work  in  coal  mines. 

1913     Uncertain  as  to  whether  it  was  harmed  by  its  avowed  enemies, 
or  by  its  professed  friends,   a   carefully  prepared   code,   bitterly 
fought  and  emasculated,  failed  to  pass. 

1915  The  long-fought-for  glass  house  exemption  was  eliminated.    Pro- 
visions that  passed  included  messenger  boys  protected  up  to  21; 

boys  under  12  prohibited  from  street  trades;  a  day  for  children  under 
16  reduced  to  9  hours,  or  54  per  week,  with  8  hours  off  for  continuous 
schooling. 

1916  The  Civic   Club  advocated  the   Child   Labor  Bill  passed   by   64th 
Congress  to  regulate  the  labor  of  children  by  means  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law. 

1916  The  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association 
and  the  Juvenile  Court  Association  merged  to  form  the  Children's 
Service  Bureau  supported  now  by  the  Community  Fund.  The  work  of 
both  of  these  organizations  was  initiated  and  fostered  by  the  Civic  Club, 
financed  to  some  extent  and  encouraged  through  many  difficulties.  Its 
aim  is  to  strengthen  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  guard 
against  their  weakening,  and  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  data  upon 
child  problems. 

SUBWAY 

1905  The  need  for  improved  transportation  facilities,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  a  subway,  led  to  the  Civic  Club's  recommendation  to  en- 
courage any  act  furthering  the  construction  of  a  subway,  or  any  other 
practical  plans  which  might  be  developed,  looking  toward  relief  from 
traffic  congestion  in  the  downtown  district. 

1906  The  subway  problem  brought  a  number  of  groups,  the  Civic  Club 
among  them,  into  an  aggressive  campaign  for  conditions  on  the 

subway  franchises  that  would  preserve  freedom  from  competition  between 
different  companies  and  provide  for  the  ultimate  reversion  of  the  franchise 
to  the  city. 

1923     The  Civic  Club  endorsed  a  downtown  subway  loop  with  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  design  of  the  loop  be  such  as  would  adapt  itself 
to  public  subway  development. 

ADULT  FOREIGNERS 

1907  The   Civic   Club   supported   a   legislative   proposal   to   provide   for 
establishment  of  schools  for  adult  foreigners. 

1908  The  Society  for  Italian  Immigrants  of  New  York  requested  the 
Civic  Club  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  to  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  the  camp  school  for  Italian  laborers  located  at  the  Filtration 
Plant  in  Aspinwall.  Under  this  direction  the  work  was  continued  until 
the  camp  was  disbanded  upon  the  completion  of  the  Filtration  Plant. 
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1909  In  the  Soho  Bath  House  successful  night  classes  were  formed  and 
instructions  given  in  English  and  civics  to  52  men  and  women. 

Foreign  language  lectures,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  audiences, 
and  views  of  scenic  wonders  of  the  United  States  were  featured. 

1910  A  conference  of  representatives  of  organizations  such  as  churches, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Carnegie  Library,  Settlement  Houses  and  public  schools 

met  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  discussion  of  methods.  These  became 
annual  conferences  for  four  years.  In  addition  to  resuming  the  classes 
in  the  Soho  Bath  House,  arrangements  were  made  for  opening  classes 
in  the  Ralston  and  Lawrenceville  School  Districts. 

1912  After  two  successful  years  the  Soho  Evening  School  was  taken 
over  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  with  an  instructor  appointed 

and  classes  moved  to  the  Soho  School.  Even  then,  the  Civic  Club  Com- 
mittee teachers  continued  their  volunteer  services.  With  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  public  school  system  the  zones  for  evening  schools  were 
changed  and  the  Board  of  Education  failed  to  resume  these  classes.  A 
series  of  semi-monthly  Saturday  evening  dances  were  held  for  foreigners 
attending  English  classes.  Every  effort  was  made  to  make  them  a  feature 
in  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood. 

1913  The  Educational  Committee  again  extended  the  work  among  for- 
eigners to  a  new  field.  This  time  among  the  Italians  in  the  Bloom- 
field  District.  A  new  committee  cooperated  with  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee 
in  meeting  and  aiding  immigrants  arriving  in  the  city.  The  Columbian 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  joined  in  the  movement.  It  was  the  kind  of 
service  now  rendered  by  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

1916  In  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  35  Hungarians  from  Homestead 
and  Munhall,  the  Civic  Club  opened  a  night  school  in  the  Munhall 
Municipal  Building.  It  was  later  moved  to  the  Homestead  Library  where 
more  facilities  were  available.  The  class  was  conducted  two  nights  a 
week  for  fifteen  weeks  and  was  financed  entirely  by  the  Club.  Enrollment 
increased  to  56  men  whose  ages  ranged  from  21  to  45  years.  This  was 
a  third  class  school  district  with  no  schools  for  adults  over  21.  The 
Committee,  in  starting  this  school,  endeavored  to  arouse  some  interest 
in  this  vicinity  for  the  education  of  the  adult  foreigner.  The  Civic  Club 
was  represented  at  the  first  National  Americanization  Conference  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  all  ways  possible  kept  in  touch  with  those  associated  in 
this  work. 

1918  In  order  to  get  in  touch  personally  with  our  foreign-born,  a  point 
of  contact  was  made  through  a  long  line  of  volunteers,  the  Extension 
Departments  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dis- 
cussion of  public  questions,  entertainment,  lectures  and  motion  pictures 
comprised  the  programs,  which  were  held  in  various  school  buildings  and 
the  Soho  Bath  House. 

1920     The  Civic  Club  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  International 
Institute  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  took  part  in  the  organization  of  a 
Polish-American  Women's  Committee.    One  woman  for  each  of  the  Polish 
Societies  was  matched  by  an  American  woman  from  a  similar  society. 
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PITTSBURGH  SURVEY 

1907  The  original  plan  of  the  Charities  and  Commons  of  New  York  to 
publish  a  special  Pittsburgh  edition,  covering  a  detailed  investi- 
gation dealing  with  poverty,  to  which  the  Civic  Club  offered  assistance 
through  a  special  investigator  and  small  contribution,  developed  such  pro- 
portions that  after  one  edition  the  magazine  project  was  abandoned.  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  assumed  the  financial  obligation  and  sponsored 
the  project  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  and  printed  it  in  1909  in 
six  volumes  covering  as  many  studies. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

1907  Miss  Kate  Cassatt  McKnight's  death  came  as  a  crushing  blow,  not 
only  to  the  Civic  Club,  of  which  she  was  an  organizer,  charter 
member,  and  President  since  1902,  but  to  the  entire  community.  Her 
ideals,  patriotism,  devotion,  loyalty  and  faith  in  the  city  which  her  fore- 
fathers founded,  formed  the  underlying  principles  of  her  life  work,  and 
proved  the  altar  upon  which  she  laid  her  life  as  a  sacrifice. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 

1907  It  was  the  defeat  of  a  bill  governing  the  erection  and  taxation  of 
billboards,  introduced  by  the  American  Civic  Association  in  the 
1907  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  that  spurred  the  Civic  Club's 
attention  to  the  disfigurement  of  scenery  by  billboards.  While  a  compre- 
hensive brief  covering  the  legal  status  of  billboards  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Civic  Club 
Committee  on  municipal  art,  an  organized  committee  was  not  formed 
until  1910. 

1910  A  continuous  campaign  beginning  this   year  was   waged   against 
the  erection  of  billboards   on  the  hillsides,   on  residence   district 

streets  and  near  public  buildings.  Of  no  less  importance  was  the  opposition 
to  the  defacing  of  the  landscape  with  political  posters  on  trees,  fences, 
poles,  etc. 

1911  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  outlined  the  previous  year,  the  Legislative 
Committee  was  at  work  on  a  billboard  ordinance  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arose  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Legislature.  It  took  shape  in 
connection  with  legislation  to  be  introduced  by  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Association,  called  together  by  Mayor  Magee,  in  which  a  number  of 
organizations,  including  the  Civic  Club,  were  represented.  The  bills  were 
favorably  reported,  but  were  defeated  in  the  Senate.  No  further  attempt 
was  made  at  the  time,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  St.  Louis  Billboard  ordinance.  In  the  meantime  a 
third  draft  was  prepared,  to  be  ready  for  introduction  when  the  oppor- 
tunity came. 

1913     Adequate  power  for  the  city  to  properly  regulate  the  advertising 

sign  was  contained  in  bills  before  the  Legislature  but  the  bills 

were  killed.    A  program  of  education  then  was  planned,   including  the 

use  of  various  forms  of  illustrated  leaflets,  pictures,  lantern  slides,  as  well 
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as  by  personal  solicitation  argument.  Exhibits  and  handouts  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  East  Liberty  Expositions  were  an  important  aid  in  this 
campaign. 

1914  Plans  were  developed  for  organizing  the  whole  state,   and  asso- 
ciations in  31  counties  prepared  to  assist,  under  the  direction  of 

the  Civic  Club. 

1915  Another  defeat  of  the  Committee's  bill  to  cover  the  state,  except 
Philadelphia,  did  result  in  action  throughout  the  various  counties, 

and  easily  led  to  the  cooperation  of  172  cities  and  towns. 

1916  Action  chiefly  was  directed  toward  securing  enforcement  of  the 
existing  law  prohibiting  posters  and  advertising  signs  on  the  high- 
ways. Candidates  were  warned  and  67  counties,  72  boroughs  and  169 
newspapers  in  the  state  were  asked  to  watch  for  violations.  During  the 
summer  a  census  of  billboards  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Civic  Club  committee.  The  findings,  reduced  to  a 
simple  statement,  showed  the  billboard  area  would  equal  a  billboard  11.9 
feet  high  and  reaching  from  Wilkinsburg  to  Bellevue. 

1917  Prepared  legislation  was  not  introduced,  as  the  Billposters  Asso- 
ciation with  a  powerful  financial  lobby  was  in  complete  control, 

and  public  apathy  on  this  subject  did  not  promise  any  hope  of  success. 

1919     The  war  broke  many  precedents.    The  bars  were  let  down  for 
advertising  war  loans,  etc.,  and  with  opposition  removed  the  un- 
worthy and  undesirable  poster  flourished,  and  the  highways  blossomed 
with  billboards. 

1925  .  The   Civic   Club   actively   endorsed   a   bill   carrying   the   proposed 

control,  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  of  all  billboards  erected  on 
private  property  visible  from  the  state  highway  system. 

1926  It  successfully  protested  against  the  erection  of  an  electric  adver- 
tising sign  on  the  hillside  over  the  portals  of  the  Liberty  Tubes. 

1931  A  similar  sign  was  removed  from  the  hillside  upon  the  Civic  Club's 
petition  to  a  nationally-known  manufacturing  company.  Legis- 
lation for  eliminating  billboards  from  our  hillsides  and  highways  and 
boulevards,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  been  before  every  session  of  the 
legislature  and  occasionally  before  Council  with  the  powerful  billboard 
lobby  always  the  winner. 

1945     While   the   campaign   against   political   posters   was   effective,   the 
nuisance  appeared  again  at  the  recent  election. 

WESTERN  PENITENTIARY 

1908     As  early  as  this  date  the  Civic  Club  endorsed  the  removal  of  the 
Western  Penitentiary,  in  the  Woods  Run  district,  to  a  site  where 
not  only  farm  products  could  be  raised,  but  where  tuberculosis  patients 
could  be  cared  for  apart  from  other  prisoners. 
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BRIDGES 

1908     The  Civic  Club  appeared  before  City  Council  to  advocate  the  free- 
ing of  the  bridges  as  soon  as  possible. 

1917     In  concert  with  other  organizations,  the  Civic  Club  at  this  time 
was  opposed  to  raising  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Ninth  Street  Bridges. 

1919  A  policy  of  planning  wharf  developments  and  bridge  adjustments 
was  advocated  by  the  Civic  Club.    The  Municipal  Art  Commission 

concurred,  recommending  comprehensive  planning  to  assure  that  individual 
projects  would  be  appropriately  designed. 

1920  The  Civic  Club,  in  a  long  memorandum  to  City  Council,  made 
known  its  objections  to  bridges  over  streets,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Diamond  Street.  Two  of  the  12  points  in  its  list  of  objections 
were:  1 — All  streets  are  public  property  and  as  such  their  adequacy  and 
appearance  are  matters  of  public  concern,  and,  2 — Granting  the  right 
for  an  overhead  bridge  establishes  a  precedent  which  promises  eventual 
undesirable  results. 

1924  With  the  settlement  of  the  16-year  controversy  between  the  City 
and  Allegheny  County  over  bridge  raising,  the  Civic  Club  asked 
County  officials  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  selection  of  the  struc- 
tural type  and  general  artistic  design  of  the  proposed  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Ninth  Street  Bridges.  It  suggested  that  the  Art  Commission's  proposals 
be  considered  and  advised  the  County  that  the  Club  would  approve  extra 
costs  which  might  result  through  the  selection  of  a  more  artistic  type 
of  structure. 

CIVIC  EXHIBITS 

1908     The  Civic  Club  was  among  organizations  represented  in  an  exhibit 
at  Carnegie  Institute  which  showed  the  results  of  investigations  of 
certain  living  conditions. 

1913     The  Civic  Club's  endorsement  of  the  Town  Hall  project  brought 

it  many  new  members.    So,   also,   did   the   exhibits   of  the  work 

accomplished  with  the  aid  of  other  civic  organizations.    This  exhibit  was 

displayed  at  the  Exposition  Building  and  was  seen  by  thousands  of  visitors. 

1915  A  demonstration  of  how  the  appearance  of  the  city's  streets  could 
be  improved  by  "hanging  gardens,"  or  flower  boxes  in  the  windows 

of  buildings,  was  given  by  the  Civic  Club.   Great  interest  and  admiration 
were  aroused. 

1916  Important  exhibits  on  housing,  smoke  elimination  and  school  activi- 
ties were  displayed  at  the  East  Liberty  Exposition. 

1917  The  most  comprehensive  display  of  Civic  Club  activities  ever  pre- 
sented was  prepared  to  include  a  number  of  clever  models,  posters 

or  photographs  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.    The  Bath 
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Convention  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  complete  exhibit 
of  bath  houses  and  bathing  facilities  that  had  ever  been  shown  in  any- 
city  in  the  country.  The  Civic  Club  moved  to  the  Keenan  Building  from 
the  Apollo  Building,  Fourth  Avenue.  A  display  window  on  the  sixth 
floor  was  used  for  exhibits  during  the  14  years  the  club  was  in  the 
building. 

CONVENTIONS 

1908  The  Civic  Club  was  one  of  the  hosts  for  the  Annual  Joint  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Civic  Association  and  the  National  Municipal 

League  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Trinity  House. 

1913     The  Civic  Club  actively  participated  in  the  four-day  Conference  and 
National  Mental  Hygiene  Exhibits  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

1917  When  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  meetings  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  now  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  met 
in  Pittsburgh,  social  and  civic  agencies,  the  Civic  Club  among  them,  made 
a  contribution  of  service  that  has  been  unequaled  in  performance  in  this 
city. 

1917  At  the  request  of  Mayor  Armstrong,  the  Civic  Club  took  charge 
of  the  three  day  convention  of  The  American  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Hygiene  and  Public  Baths.  The  invitation  to  meet  in  Pittsburgh 
was  extended  by  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Works.  Noted 
therapists  presented  a  comprehensive  program  covering  therapy  and  the 
public  bath  services  in  cities  in  this  country.  Visits  were  made  to  all  the 
baths  and  swimming  pools  in  Pittsburgh.  A  display  of  mounted  photo- 
graphs of  baths  from  all  over  the  world,  gathered  by  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  an  attractive  and  informative  feature. 

1932     The  Civic  Club  joined  with  23  other  local  organizations  and  institu- 
tions in  sponsoring  the  Twenty-fourth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning.    General  theme  of  the  Conference  was  "Economy  and  Security 
Through  Planning." 

CHILD  WELFARE 

1909  The  Civic  Club  was  particularly  active  in  the  following  groups: 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Charities  a  three  day  Con- 
ference was   organized   dealing  with   the   care   of  needy  and   dependent 
children. 

1912     At  the  invitation  of  the  Milk  and  Ice  Association,  28  organizations 
inaugurated  the  first  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
third  in  the  country. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

1910  The  Civic  Club  took  part  in  a  campaign  of  education  promoted  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission,  to  further  acquaint  the  public 

with  their  plans  for  the  control  of  flood  waters  in  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

1911  The  Central  Board  of  Education  dates  back  to  1854.    Each  school 
board  elected  a  representative  member  from  their  board  and  they 

joined  in  one  Central  Board.  However,  each  Board  was  a  law  unto  itself. 
They  made  their  own  assessments  for  building  and  alterations.  They  did 
not  have  to  go  back  to  the  Central  Board  for  authorization  to  spend  the 
money  they  collected.  The  Central  Board  made  the  tax  levy  for  teachers' 
salaries,  supplies  and  certain  types  of  equipment  to  keep  the  schools 
properly  equipped  after  they  were  built.  When  the  new  school  code  came 
in,  in  1911,  the  Appointive  Board  took  over  all  items  connected  with  the 
schools  and  the  Central  Board  was  dissolved.  The  passage  of  a  new  School 
Code,  after  considerable  discord  because  of  its  provision  for  an  appointive 
School  Board,  was  welcomed  by  the  Civic  Club  as  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 

1913  In  this  year  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  School 
Code  so  that  the  Board  of  Public  Education  would  be  elective. 
Vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Civic  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Allied  Boards  of  Trade,  and  others,  was  voiced  before  the  Legislature  on 
the  ground  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  new  Board  or  to  permit  the  schools  to  adapt  themselves  thereto. 
The  amendment  attempt  failed. 

1917     The   Civic   Club   opposed   a  legislative   school   board   "ripper"   bill 
replacing  the  present  appointive  board  with  an  elective  one. 

1919     Philadelphia  made  a  determined  effort  to  change  the  appointive 

school  board  of  their  city  and  Pittsburgh.   Pittsburgh  agencies,  the 

Civic  Club  among  them,  contributed  largely  to  the  failure  of  this  effort. 

1929     Elective  versus  appointive  board  killed. 

1931  Legislators  from  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  made  another  attempt 
to  substitute  the  elective  for  appointive  school  board.   On  the  alert, 

The  Civic  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  women's  clubs  and  teachers, 
together  with  a  similar  large  delegation  from  Philadelphia,  once  more 
defeated  the  promoters. 

1932  "Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  so  in  order  to  forestall  another  legis- 
lative attack  on  the  appointive  board,  the  Civic  Club  organized  a 

School  Study  Committee. 

1933  A  widely  distributed  printed  forty-page  digest  of  reports  on  various 
phases  and  activities  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  was  made  by 

the  School  Study  Committee,  organized  by  the  Civic  Club.  The  purpose 
was  to  plan  in  advance  to  oppose  any  legislation  designed  to  substitute 
an  elective  for  an  appointive  Board  of  Public  Education. 

LIBERTY  TUBES 

1912  The  project  of  a  proposed  tunnel  through  the  South  Hills  hung 
fire  for  three  years.  Two  locations  were  the  subject  of  bitter  debate 

when  the  decision,  resting  upon  the  judgment  of  the  people  and  civic 
organizations,  the  Civic  Club  among  them,  ended  in  the  selection  of  the 
Haberman  Avenue  route. 
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COMFORT  STATIONS 

1912.  A  report  showing  that  there  were  only  two  public  comfort  stations 
in  the  city,  and  including  a  comparison  of  the  facilities  in  other 
cities,  provided  the  Civic  Club  with  a  project  which  it  carried  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  The  voters  were  asked  to  approve  a  $90,000  bond  issue 
for  establishing  seven  comfort  stations.  More  votes  were  cast  in  approval 
of  the  project  than  for  any  other  question  on  the  ballot.  The  Club  con- 
ducted a  strong  publicity  campaign  through  circulars  distributed  at  the 
Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson  political  rallies,  and  by  speeches  and  press 
releases.   All  but  the  one  on  the  Northside  are  still  in  use. 

1913  Legislative  action  giving  the  city  the  right  to  build  comfort  stations 
underground  was  obtained  and  the  necessary  ordinances  were  passed. 
The  Northside  station  was  placed  in  the  Municipal  Hall  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Civic  Club.  The  Committee  made  a  complete  inspection  of 
city  stations  and  its  recommendations  were  accepted  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. 

1924     Comfort  stations  were  erected  in  Homewood  and  the  West  End 
at  points  suggested  by  the  Civic  Club. 

1944  Acting  on  repeated  complaints,  the  Civic  Club  surveyed  comfort 
station  facilities   and   found   them   clean   but  in   need   of  repairs. 

The  stand  that  "there's  a  war  on"  did  not  justify  the  neglect. 

1945  City  Council  asked  the  Public  Works  Department  for  an  estimate 
on  the  cost  of  making  repairs.    It  was  so  far  beyond  reason  that 

Council,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Civic  Club's  disapproval,  asked  for 
a  report  on  what  could  be  done  with  $5,000.    There  the  matter  rests. 

SHELTER  SHEDS 

1912  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  newspapers  sincerely  hoped 
"that  the  City  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  emmeshed  in  the  Shelter 
Shed  traps,"  the  Civic  Club  advocated,  and  Council  appropriated  money 
to  erect  shelter  houses  for  the  protection  of  trolley  patrons  at  important 
car  stops  in  inclement  weather,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Civic  Club 
ascertain  the  cost  of  leasing  private  properties.  Fifteen  of  these  small 
buildings  were  erected  at  rent-free  points  secured  by  the  civic  Club. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

1912  The  plan  and  scope  of  the  Civic  Club's  study  of  existing  laws  for 
protection  of  life  and  property  from  loss  by  fire  in  Pittsburgh 
necessitated  steps  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officers  the 
dangerous  situations;  the  inadequacy  of  the  legal  remedies;  the  necessity 
of  constant  inspection  of  particularly  hazardous  districts,  buildings  and 
occupations,  and  to  inform  the  public  with  what  the  laws  did  and  did 
not  provide,  and  to  get  their  help  in  securing  better  ones.  Investigation 
of  means  of  exit  from  amusement  places,  mercantile  and  other  business 
establishments,  showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  governing  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  both  as  to  construction  and  fire  escapes. 
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1913  A  comprehensive  bill,  promoting  many  additional  safeguards,  was 
prepared,    and    vigorously    and    successfully    pressed    and    passed. 

Governor  Tener  vetoed  the  Civic  Club  measure  in  favor  of  the  State  Fire 
Marshal's  Bill  then  before  the  Assembly  and  which  all  the  machinery  of 
the  state  was  not  able  to  pull  through.  To  its  defeat  the  Civic  Club  con- 
tributed largely  because  it  provided  state  officers  to  administer  laws  for 
Pittsburgh.    The  Civic  Club  advocates  home  rule. 

1914  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance,  constructed  as  closely  as  possible 
after  the  Civic  Club  legislative  measure  vetoed  1913,  to  authorize 

the  city  of  Pittsburgh  to  control  fire  protection  matters  within  its  limits. 

1915  One   of   the   great   triumphs   of   legislative   work   came   with    the 
passage  of  the  Civic  Club  fire  home  rule  bill  by  the  Legislature.   It 

narrowly  escaped  veto,  after  opposition  from  individuals  and  leading 
business  organizations. 

1916  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  enabling  act  Mayor  Armstrong 
requested  the  appointment  of  representatives  from  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  Engineers  Society,  Builders  Exchange,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Housing  Conference,  Real 
Estate  Board,  and  the  Civic  Club. 

1924     The   Building   Code   Commission,   with    few   changes,    saw   active 
service  for  almost  ten  years  (472  meetings).  By  September,  Council 
had  passed  20  ordinances  regulating  fire  protection  written  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

GRADED  TAX  PLAN 

1913     The  Civic  Club  endorsed  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  graded 
tax  plan  which  limits  the  tax  rate  on  buildings  and  improvements 
to  one-half  of  whatever  rate  is  levied  on  land  values. 

1933  With  no  definite  assurance  that  it  would  not  result  in  duplication 
of  taxation  or  that  it  would  relieve  real  estate  of  its  present  burdens, 
the  Civic  Club  endorsed  in  principle  a  bill  providing  for  a  graded  tax  for 
school  purposes.  The  constitutionality  of  the  bill  was  questioned  but  the 
sponsors  believed  if  it  passed  it  would  afford  a  proper  test  case.  The  bill 
failed. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS 

1913  Allegheny  County  celebrated  its  125th  Anniversary  and  set  aside 
a  day  for  a  parade  of  the  civic  organizations.  The  Civic  Club  took 
part  with  25  automobiles  decorated  with  royal  blue  and  white  pennants 
and  American  flags.  Two  prizes  were  awarded  to  members  of  the  Civic 
Club,  one  for  the  most  beautiful  and  one  for  the  most  unusual  decoration. 

1916     The   Civic   Club's   contribution   to   the   civic   and   military   parade 
celebrating  Pittsburgh's  Charter  Centennial  was  an  elaborate  float. 
It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  city  on  a  hill,  with  each  step  leading  up  to 
it  symbolizing  something  necessary  to  bring  about  a  better  Pittsburgh. 
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BUILDING  CODE 

1915     The  Civic  Club  drafted  and  procured  the  passage  of  a  state  enabling 
act  which  gave  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  the  right  to  draw  up  and 
enforce  a  Building  Code. 

MT.  WASHINGTON  ROADWAY 

1915     The  Civic  Club  favored  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000  for  the  opening 

and  improvement  of  a  highway  along  the  face  of  Mt.  Washington. 

It  was  represented  at  all  hearings  of  the  ordinance  before  City  Council. 

NOISE   ABATEMENT 

1915  The   Civic   Club   initiated   a   movement   to   enforce   ordinances   on 
statute  books  for  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  noises  in  "Quiet 

Zones"  for  hospitals.  Included  were,  excessive  use  of  horns,  open  mufflers, 
cut-outs,  etc. 

1916  The  Civic  Club  brought  to  Pittsburgh  the  first  noise  policeman 
in  the  country    (Baltimore)    to   inaugurate   a   campaign   to   "soft 

pedal"  noise. 

1917  A  resolution  proposed  by  the  Civic  Club  providing  for  a  special 
officer  to  suppress  noise,  was  approved  by  Council.    The  uniform 

of  the  first  and  only  special  patrolman  appointed  was  provided  by  the 
Civic  Club. 

1918  This  patrol  was  discontinued  by  request  of  the  Civic  Club  when 
this  officer  was  detailed  to  other  duties. 

1934  An  ordinance  was  proposed  and  passed  embodying  the  Civic  Club's 
suggestion  prohibiting  broadcasting  of  the  human  voice,  and  other 

sounds*  from  loud  speakers  and  similar  devices  mounted  upon  motor  or 
other  vehicles,  from  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh. 

1935  The  Civic  Club's  active  interest,  and  Council's  prompt  action,  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  which  prohibits  unnecessary 

loud  noises  from  airplanes  flying  over  the  city. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  ABLE   YOUTH 

1916  A  new  committee  was  formed  and  a  group  of  educators  allied  with 
the  Civic  Club  undertook  by  psychological  tests  to  discover  ex- 
ceptionally able  youths  in  Allegheny  County  who  had  dropped  out  or 
would  drop  out  of  school  before  they  had  training  commensurate  with 
their  abilities,  and  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  families  to  provide 
higher  education,  or  using  the  committee's  recommendation  to  secure  suit- 
able scholarship  when  necessary.  High  school  seniors  are  recommended 
for  examination  to  the  Exceptionally  Able  Youth  Committee  because  they 
possess  one  or  more  of  the  following  qualities:  exceptionally  high  per- 
formance in  school  work,  very  high  intelligence  quotient,  unusual  ability 
in  special  fields  of  work  or  in  social  leadership.  Plans  for  the  program  of 
testing  entrants  from  various  high  schools,  public  and  parochial,  were 
halted  due  to  the  war. 
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1921  The  Civic  Club's  Exceptionally  Able  Youth  Committee  reorganized 
and  prepared  its  own  tests.  Further  responsibility  was  added 
in  the  personal  contacts  necessary  to  the  social  welfare  of  students.  The 
committee  secured  scholarship  assurances  from  a  number  of  colleges 
and  assistance  from  alumni  and  community  organizations  and  members 
of  the  committee  toward  helping  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  financing  the  students  "board  and  keep." 

1929  As  a  result  of  the  impetus  given  scholarships  a  new  group  was 
organized,  to  be  known  as  the  Allegheny  County  Joint  Committee 
on  Scholarship  Aid,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Civic  Club, 
Allegheny  County  Public  Schools,  Independent  School  Districts  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Alumni  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  Fraternity  and  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.  Among  its 
functions  is  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  information  concerning 
methods  of  selection  and  encouragement  of  youths  of  exceptional  ability. 
The  Civic  Club,  through  its  Exceptionally  Able  Youths  Committee,  was 
to  continue  and  continues  to  administer  the  semi-annual  tests,  and  grants 
Certificates  of  Award  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
Committee  on  Awards. 

Assurance  could  not  always  be  given  that  every  exceptionally  able 
youth,  however  much  financial  aid  was  needed,  could  attend  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  as  long  as  scholarship  aid  depended  upon  gifts  from 
individuals  and  scholarships  from  sympathetic  colleges.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  when  the  Buhl  Foundation  of  Allegheny  County  undertook 
the  financial  support  of  the  activities  of  the  Allegheny  County  Joint 
Committee  on  Scholarship  Aid.  The  Buhl  Foundation  Grant  made  it 
possible  to  provide  valuable  research  as  well  as  financial  assistance  to 
students  where  necessary,  the  things  in  which  the  Civic  Club  was  greatly 
handicapped  in  the  early  days.  The  scholarships  are  available  to  students 
from  Allegheny  County  and  are  assigned  only  to  the  five  institutions  of 
college  rank  in  Pittsburgh  (University  of  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  Duquesne  University,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  and 
Mount  Mercy  College). 

Scholarships  to  schools  outside  the  Pittsburgh  district  have  been 
given  awardees  by  many  different  colleges  and  organizations,  including 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Alumni  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Alumni  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

1945     From  December,  1929,  when  complete  records  began  to  be  kept, 
through  May,  1945,  there  have  been  8,808  participants  in  the  semi- 
annual tests  conducted  by  the  Civic  Club,  with  1,736  awards  being  made.* 


•Records  of  previous  years  are  incomplete. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  PARKS 

1916  Following  violent  protests  from  musicians  and  the  public  against 
the   kind   of  music  provided   by   the   city  for   the   summer   band 

concerts,  the  Civic  Club  renewed  the  idea  of  a  municipal  band  for  summer 
concerts  in  the  parks,  as  against  the  prevailing  system  of  employing  a 
variety  of  bands  by  contract.  With  the  hearty  consent  of  Mayor  Babcock 
and  City  Council,  $10,000  was  appropriated  annually,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concerts  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Civic  Club.  Band  music 
was  taken  out  of  politics. 

1917  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Civic  Club  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  community  singing  was  introduced 

in  the  city  parks,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Band  Concerts.  It 
continued  to  be  part  of  all  programs.  In  order  to  make  the  annual  approp- 
riations go  as  far  as  possible,  one  band  of  30  men  and  the  conductor 
played  37  concerts  in  the  six  major  parks  and  two  bands  of  16  men  and 
a  conductor  each  played  in  the  congested  centers  for  26  concerts,  a  total 
of  63  concerts  each  year. 

1922     The  necessity  for  a  portable  bandstand  in  densely  populated  districts 

where  there  were  no  park  facilities  was  obvious.    At  the  sacrifice 

of  a  few  concerts,  the  committee  purchased  an  excellent  portable  stand 

so  that  location  was  no  obstacle  in  planning  for  the  small  band  concerts. 

1924  Through   each   summer  for  eight  years,  with   steadily  increasing 
audiences,  the  Civic  Club  arranged  the  programs,  supervised  the 

musical  performances,  provided  choral  leaders,  and  made  detailed  reports 
on  all  concerts  and  the  recommended  expenditures  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  the  liaison  between  the  Civic  Club  and  the  City. 

1925  The  Civic  Club  relinquished  direction  of  municipal  concerts  during 
Mayor  Magee's  administration  as  "the  result  of  annoyance  by  those 

who  would  distribute  the  band  concerts  upon  a  basis  of  political  patronage 
rather  than  upon  that  of  merit  from  a  musical  standpoint." 

ZONING 

1916  The  Civic  Club's  request  that  City  Council  refrain  from  making 
any  grant  affecting  the  downtown  water  fronts  and  wharf  land 
until  a  comprehensive  plan  was  made  for  the  development  and  location 
of  a  warehouse  district  and  similar  districts,  was  the  fore-runner  of  the 
legislation  prohibiting  the  locating  of  mercantile  and  industrial  establish- 
ments in  the  heart  of  distinctly  residential  districts. 

1918  To  acquaint  the  public  with  a  bill  which  the  Civic  Club  planned 
to  present  to  the  Legislature  and  which  would  give  Pittsburgh 

authority  to  pass  ordinances,  the  Municipal  Planning  Committee  published 
a  special  bulletin,  "Districting  and  Zoning;  What  It  Is;  Why  Pittsburgh 
Should  Do  It."  It  had  wide  circulation. 

1919  The  Civic  Club  presented  a  bill  providing  for  zoning  of  cities  of 
the  second  class,  without  any  local  organization  support. 
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1921     It  was  a  case  of  "if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again". 
Accompanied   by   some   interesting   last   minute   Harrisburg   trips 
and  threats  of  defeat,  the  Civic  Club  saw  the  enabling  act  passed. 

1923  A  modified  Zoning  Ordinance,  made  possible  by  the  State  law, 
was  passed  after  prolonged  consideration,  and  was  signed  by 
Mayor  William  A.  Magee.  It  divided  the  city  into  five  restricted  zones, 
or  areas,  in  which  future  building  would  be  held  to  the  purposes  desig- 
nated in  the  ordinance. 


NOTE:  The  ground  work  on  a  new  master  zoning  plan  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission will  be  completed  in  1946. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES— WORLD  WAR  I 

1917-18-19  The  Civic  Club  promoted  and  took  part  in  many  war  activities. 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds;  War  Savings  Stamps;  Entertainment 
and  dancing  classes  for  the  soldiers  in  Soho  Bath  auditorium;  free  baths 
at  both  Peoples  and  Soho  Baths ;  War  Community  Service  in  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Club;  tag  days,  Red  Cross,  Fair  Price  Committee,  and  the 
Women's  Council  of  National  Defense  drew  members  into  action  on  all 
fronts. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

1918     In  collaboration  with  the  extension  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  the  Civic  Club's 
Social  Center  Committee  provided  afternoon  and  night  programs  in  the 
public  schools  on  the  "Heatless  and  Workless"  Mondays. 

JUNIOR  CIVIC  CLUBS 

1918  The  organization  of  school  pupils  in  the  Pittsburgh  public  high 
schools  was  a  movement  initiated  by  the  Citizenship  Committee 
of  the  Civic  Club  to  encourage  junior  participation  in  public  and  school 
activities.  A  professor  of  political  science  was  employed  as  Secretary  to 
cover  the  field  work  and  serve  as  the  contact  with  the  faculty  members 
appointed  by  the  principals  of  the  schools  as  advisors  to  the  Junior 
Civic  Clubs. 

1921  In  addition  to  a  well  worked  out  plan  the  Junior  Civic  Clubs  were 
active  in  a  "get  out  the  vote"  campaign.    Classes  were  started  by 

the  Red  Cross. 

1922  The  cooperation  with   the   Citizens   Committee   on   City  Plan   in- 
volved two  studies  made  by  that  organization,  a  traffic  count  and 

a  house  numbering  survey.  A  magazine  "The  Voice"  was  published 
covering  individual  Junior  Civic  Club  activities  and  city  matters  of  im- 
portance at  the  time. 

1925     The  Junior  Civic  Clubs  a  second  time  joined  in  a  plan  with  the 
Civic  Club  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  "get  out  the  vote." 
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1926-27     Scrap  books  made  up  on  the  Federal  City,  Washington,  included 
one  from  the  South  High  which  was  .forwarded  to  a  meeting 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  cities  all  over  the  country  were  represented  by 
such  exhibitions. 

1927  The  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Civic  Club  began  to  change.  When 
the  Citizenship  Committee  began  this  work  there  were  no  extra- 
curricular activities  well  organized  in  the  public  schools.  Partially  as  the 
result  of  the  work  that  the  Civic  Club  did  and  partially  as  the  result  of 
the  work  of  C.  R.  Foster,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  high 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  during  the  past  two  years  had  taken  over  as  a 
school  program  a  great  many  of  the  activities  formerly  in  the  program 
of  the  Civic  Club.  With  the  appointment  of  extra-curricular  activity 
directors  in  the  public  schools  the  Civic  Club  withdrew  from  this  field. 

1945     The  Junior  Civic  Club  of  the  South  Hills  High  School  has  retained 
its  identity  through  the  years  and  still  functions  as  an  organized 
group.    It  was  represented  by  two  members  at  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Civic  Club. 

STREET  RAILWAYS 

1913  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Com- 
pany asking  that  it  issue  transfers  at  all  regular  transfer  points  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  petition  was  declined  as  the  company  believed  con- 
gestion would  occur  at  each  transfer  point. 

1917  The  Civic  Club  protested  the  curtailment  of  trailers  and  consequent 
reduction  in  service  as  it  would  have  unfavorable  results  for  those 

engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  materials. 

1918  The  Civic  Club  drew  up  a  petition  opposing  a  proposed  street  car 
fare  zone  system  on  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  fares,  and 

that  workingmen's  families  would  be  compelled  to  live  in  already  congested 
districts. 

CAROL  AND  PATRIOTIC  SINGS 

1919  The  Civic  Club's  Municipal  Music  Committee,  with   the   coopera- 

1920  tion   of   choral   leaders   and   the   managers   of  the   theatres,   pro- 

1921  vided  carol  "sings"  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Eve  in  fifteen 
movie  theatres.    During  these  years,  on  Fourth  of  July  and  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  patriotic  songs  were  used  in  the  same  movies. 

CIVIC  CLUB  ANNIVERSARIES 

1920  The  Civic  Club  celebrated  its  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  with  a 
series  of  events  and  considerable  "pomp  and  circumstance."  The 
high  light  was  the  presentation  of  a  dramatic  masque  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall,  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  Director  of  Dramatics  at 
Carnegie  Institute.  This  symbolic  pageant-drama,  which  typified  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Civic  Club  during  its  twenty-five  years,  was  pro- 
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duced  by  a  cast  of  guild  players  and  advanced  students  from  the  Tech 
classes  in  dramatics.  Twenty-five  young  women,  daughters  of  members, 
were  the  "Candle  Spirits"  that  formed  the  living  birthday  cake  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  pageant.  More  than  100  persons  took  part,  not  including 
the  representatives  of  all  the  foreign  nationalities  in  Pittsburgh,  who 
were  in  costume  and  carried  the  flags  of  their  native  countries. 

1925  The  pageant,  brought  up  to  date,  was  repeated  for  the  Thirtieth 
Anniversary.    It  was  even  more  important  and  impressive  than  in 

1920,  since  the  audience  included  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Civic  Club  was  host  to  the  American  Civic  Association, 
National  Municipal  League,  National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries, 
Proportional  Representation  League  and  Government  Research  Conference. 
A  two-day  joint  convention  for  these  organizations  afforded  unusual  pro- 
grams and  brilliant  speakers  for  day  and  evening  meetings.  These  were 
climaxed  by  Mrs.  Imogen  B.  Oakley's  witty  and  illuminating  address  prior 
to  the  presentation  of  the  pageant. 

1945  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  was  celebrated  on  two  successive  days. 
A  Reminiscence  Tea  featured  the  first  with  an  illustrated  review 
of  past  events  before  an  audience  that  included  Charter  and  Founder 
Members.  The  evening  meeting  of  the  second  day  emphasized  public 
relations  by  means  of  the  radio  and  news  commentator. 

TRAFFIC 

1920  Late  this  year  Director  Charles  B.  Prichard  of  the  Department  of 
Public    Safety   and   Cecil   B.    Rice    of    the   Western    Pennsylvania 

Division  of  the  National  Safety  Council  pointed  out  to  the  Civic  Club 
the  opportunity  it  had  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  enforcement  of 
laws  and  to  prevent  "fixing"  of  automobile  law  violations. 

1921  "What  Would  a  Traffic  Court  Do  for  Pittsburgh?"  was  the  topic 
of  the  address  of  a  magistrate  of  the  City  Traffic  Court  of  Brooklyn 

at  the  opening  of  the  Civic  Club's  program  to  acquaint  Pittsburgh  people 
with  the  service  a  traffic  court  could  give  and  how  it  would  operate. 
Other  meetings  followed. 

1922  Due  to  the  increase  of  automobile  accidents,  the  National  Safety 
Council  held  a  mass  meeting  in  Exposition  Hall,  the  value  of  a 

traffic  court  such  as  was  functioning  in  Cleveland  was  explained.  The 
City  Law  Department  drafted  an  ordinance  establishing  a  traffic  court 
and  for  the  relief  of  traffic  congestion  and  more  stringent  parking  regu- 
lations.  The  ordinance  passed  and  an  appropriation  was  made. 

1926  Mayor  Kline  named  the  members  of  the  Better  Traffic  Committee, 
which  was  first  organized  by  Mayor  Magee.    The  Civic  Club  was 

ably  represented  on  this  committee. 

1931     The  Better  Traffic  Committee  adopted  a  traffic  code  and  proceeded 
with  a  metropolitan  traffic  survey.    Through  the  following  years 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Better  Traffic  Committee  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  Pittsburgh's  puzzling  traffic  problems. 
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GET-OUT-TO-THE-VOTE 

1921  During  the  two  weeks  before  the  election,  the  Post,  Dispatch,  Sun 
and  Leader  carried  "Get-Out-The-Vote"  slogans  on  their  front 
pages.  The  club's  Citizenship  Committee  each  day  presented  a  sentence 
pertaining  to  good  citizenship.  The  Pittsburgh  Railways  Company  per- 
mitted posters  on  the  front  of  their  street  cars. 

1923     The  new  Junior  Civic  Clubs  aided  the  "Get-Out-The-Vote"  program 
by  distributing  material  to  jog  the  memories  of  citizens  as  to  their 
responsibilities. 

1928  A  Joint  Citizenship  Campaign  was  organized  by  the  Civic  Club, 
Pittsburgh   Chamber   of   Commerce,   Allegheny   County    Elections 

Association,  Congress  of  Clubs  and  Club  Women,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade.  During  the  campaign,  188,000 
leaflets  covering  instructions  and  last  dates  for  assessment,  payment  of 
taxes,  and  registration  were  distributed  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Company  in  street  car  "transit  boxes." 

1929  The   voting  machine   amendment   to   the   State   Constitution   was 
passed  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1928  and  was 

approved  at  the  general  election  in  1929.  The  Civic  Club  strongly  sup- 
ported this  project. 

STEPHEN  C.  FOSTER 

1923  The  story  of  the  initiation  of  the  Annual  Stephen  Foster  Com- 
memoration by  the  Civic  Club,  held  each  year  on  January  13, 
covers  a  series  of  events  that  are  unique  in  the  annals  of  memorials. 
The  gathering  of  a  small  committee  around  the  grave  of  Pittsburgh's 
beloved  composer  on  a  day  when  the  cold  mist  seemed  to  foreshadow 
doom  to  the  planned  program,  turned  out  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many 
colorful  trips  to  that  same  grave  in  Allegheny  Cemetery.  Each  year  the 
program  widened ;  chimes  played  Foster  melodies ;  groups  came  and  sang 
Foster  melodies.  Those  who  wished  to  participate  increased  and  so  did 
the  beautiful  floral  tributes  that  graced  the  spot.  Speakers  added  their 
eulogies,  each  on  a  different  theme.  Bad  winter  weather  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  annual  pilgrimage,  since,  after  the  first  year,  the  most  adequate 
arrangements  possible  were  made  available  by  the  Cemetery  Manage- 
ment. An  enclosed  tent  with  lights  and  oil  stoves,  matting  under  foot 
-and  chairs  made  the  30  minutes  there  quite  bearable  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  Then  World  War  II  came  and  with  it  a  transportation  problem 
that  made  the  trip  impossible,  as  were  the  other  usual  arrangements. 

1943     The  high-windowed  shrine  in  the  beautiful  Stephen  Foster  Memorial 

Building  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  made 

the  scene  of  the  ceremonies.    The  same  type  of  program  was  continued. 

1945     One    floral    tribute,    a    wreath    which    14    musical    organizations 
fashioned,  was  placed  on  the  Foster  Statue  in  the  Plaza  at  Schenley 
Park.   An  equally  beautiful  tribute  of  southern  magnolia  was  placed  on 
the  composer's  grave  in  Allegheny  Cemetery. 
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ASCAP  AWARD 

1940  A  special  feature  of  the  Civic  Club's  observance  of  Stephen  C. 
Foster  Day  is  the  award  made  through  the  Civic  Club  by  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers  as  their  contri- 
bution to  this  Annual  Commemoration.  The  award,  initiated  in  1940  for 
creative  music,  was  for  four  years  open  to  students  of  the  five  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  district. 

1944  The  Community  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Civic  Club  decided 
to  recognize  the  work  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools.  The  elementary  schools  all  over  the  city  stage  performances 
and  tableaus,  little  operettas  or  just  straight  little  singing  pieces  that 
the  children  write  and  perform.  The  award  is  now  given  to  the  school 
that  during  the  year  has  done  the  most  outstanding  piece  of  creative 
work.    The  money  is  used  for  musical  equipment. 

FOSTER  MONUMENT 

1900     On  a  monument   at   the  foot  of  a  figure   of   Stephen   C.   Foster 
erected  in  1900  in  Highland  Park,  "Old  Black  Joe"  held  a  banjo 
in  his  hands. 

1936  After  36  years  in  the  semi-seclusion  of  a  restful  spot  near  the 
Municipal  Rose  Garden  in  Highland  Park,  vandals  stole  a  bronze 

pencil  from  the  hands  of  the  composer  and  the  bronze  banjo  from  the 
arms  of  the  minstrel. 

1937  Not  only  the  appearance  of  the  desecrated  statue  but  civic  pride 
prompted  the  Community  Fine  Arts  Committee  to  as  speedily  as 

possible  restore  the  missing  parts.  As  the  monument  was  erected  originally 
by  pennies  from  school  children  of  Pittsburgh,  the  committee  raised  the 
necessary  amount  by  small  contributions.  The  radio  and  various  choruses 
singing  in  office  buildings  at  the  noon  hour  and  a  Chicago  Banjo  Club 
brought  in  many  pennies  and  dimes.     . 

1938  On  July  4th,  the  112th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  the  restored  pencil  and  banjo,  welded  on  the  monument, 

were  unveiled. 

1944     Previous  efforts  to  remove  the  statue  from  the  location  where  it 
had  been  dedicated  with  great  ceremony  met  the  objection  of  the  - 
Civic  Club.    Eventually  it  was  moved  and  now  sets  on  the  plaza  at  the 
entrance   to   Schenley  Park  which   has   been   beautified   by   a  municipal 
rose  garden. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  SURVEY 

1923  Probably  no  city  in  the  United  States  has  more  need  of  a  topographic 
and  geodetic  survey  than  Pittsburgh,  since  its  hills  and  valleys 
make  a  city  of  many  sections  and  sub-divisions.  The  Civic  Club's  Municipal 
Planning  Committee  and  its  successor  the  Citizens  Committee  on  City 
Plan  learned  only  too  well  the  disadvantages  of  working  without  one. 
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The  topographic  and  geodetic  survey  has  appeared  in  small  sections  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  appropriations.  When  it  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  that  more  money  was  needed,  the  Civic  Club  was  quick 
to  join  in  supporting  appropriation  requests  for  this  important  project. 

1945  The  total  area  to  be  mapped,  with  90%  completed,  includes  the 
area  of  the  city  plus  an  irregular  area  of  the  county  immediately 
adjoining.  This  area  is  needed  in  general  city  planning  including  high- 
ways, sewers  and  water  lines,  and  in  addition  thereto,  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  Master  Plan  and  the  New  Zone  Map. 


CIVIC  CLUB  ENTERPRISES 

1923     The  Civic  Club  Ball  was  an  outstanding  innovation  that  swelled 
the  treasury  and  won  friends  for  the  Civic  Club. 

1925     A  program  of  unusual  interest  was  presented  by  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  in  an  artistic  and  financially  successful  concert. 

1926-1929     See  Flower  Markets. 

1931  Under  the  pergolas  of  the  Italian  Garden  of  "As  You  Like  It"r 
the  summer  home  of  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  Jr.,  90  tables  of  bridge 

preceded  the  presentation  on  the  spacious  lawn  of  a  pageant  depicting 
the  cultivation  of  a  garden.   It  was  a  remunerative  event. 

1932  Rummage  sales  and  civics  do  mix.    For  two  years  a  variety  of 

1933  items  found  on  the  bargain  tables  proved  of  value  to   the  pur- 
chasers and  benefited  the  community  through  the  extension  work 

of  the  Civic  Club,  which  the  sales  helped  to  finance. 

1930     To  make  new  friends  and  attract  greater  support  for  the  University 
to         of  Pittsburgh's  dramatic  club  group,  the  Civic  Club  for  six  years 
1936     sponsored  premiere  stage  reviews  with  music  and  lyrics  written 
and  played  by  the  Cap  and  Gown  Club. 


CENTRAL  POLICE  STATION 

1924  At  the  request  of  interested  citizens,  a  committee  of  the  Civic 
Club  was  appointed,  to  consider  six  sites  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Number  One  Police  Station,  Morals  and  Traffic  Court.  After  this  report 
was  issued  public  officials  gave  some  consideration  to  another  site — the 
Eighth  Street  Engine  House.  The  Committee  was  again  requested  to 
submit  a  report  on  this  proposal.  Seven  good  and  valid  reasons  were 
given  why  the  Eighth  Street  site  was  acceptable  for  the  temporary 
location  of  the  above  courts.  Decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  adjoining 
property  owners  resulted  in  the  selection  by  the  city  of  a  location  for 
the  Morals  Court  on  one  end  of  town,  the  Central  Police  Station  in  an- 
other and  the  Traffic  Court  in  still  another. 
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JAIL  REMOVAL 

1925  When  the  County  Commissioners  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
present  county  jail,  the  Civic  Club,  two  months  later,  joined  the 

movement.  Through  a  special  committee  it  urged  a  more  thorough  study 
regarding  penal  administration  before  further  steps  were  taken,  advising 
it  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  accommodate  changing  conditions,  such 
as  increase  in  population,  change  in  ratio  between  population  and  crime, 
change  in  administering  justice,  and  the  treatment  of  jail  inmates. 

1926  Local  civic  and  business  leaders  organized  the  Jail  Removal  Asso- 
ciation and  together  with  the  Merchants  Association  of  Pittsburgh 

asked  the  County  Commissioners  to  remove  the  jail  and  construct  a  traffic 
plaza.  Late  the .  same  year  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  rose  to  the  defense  of  the  jail  and  court  house 
erected  in  1884.  It  was  suggested  that  the  original  jail,  stripped  of  out- 
buildings and  walls,  be  remodeled  as  a  Hall  of  Records,  with  the  remain- 
ing space  for  a  traffic  plaza. 

1928  The  Civic  Club  broke  away  from  the  position  of  the  Jail  Removal 
Committee  and  reversed  its  decision  of  entire  jail  removal,  and 
approved  the  suggestion  of  the  architects.  The  Allegheny  County  Plan- 
ning Commission  recommended  the  removal  of  the  jail  to  the  rear  of 
the  new  County  Building  to  be  erected. 

1930  In  response  to  the  Jail  Removal  Association's  request  for  approval 
of  its  plan,  the  Board  unanimously  reaffirmed  the  Club's  position. 
It  favored  the  removal  only  of  the  high  wall  and  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  original  Court  House  and  jail  as  designed  by  Richardson 
so  as  to  retain  the  original  building  and  to  utilize  it,  if  possible,  as  a  hall 
of  records  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects.  It  took  the  further  stand 
that  it  was  desirable  to  remove  the  jail  in  which  convicted  criminals  are 
confined  in  the  downtown  district,  preferably  to  locate  it  outside  the  city 
with  provision  only  for  a  detention  jail  in  which  prisoners  and  witnesses 
might  be  kept  for  short  periods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  rooms.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  study  be  made  of  an  addition  to  the  County  Office 
Building  before  adopting  a  final  solution. 

1930     The  sequel  to  the  animated  discussions  pro  and  con  came  in  the 
erection  of  the  six-story  County  Office  Building,  designed  eventually 
to  be  increased  by  ten  additional  floors  to  house  the  County  Jail  and 
Criminal  Court. 


Note:  Commissioner  Kane  has  said  "ten  additional  floors  in  the  County  Office  Building 
are  pretty  remote.    It's  a  matter  of  finances." 

FLOWER  MARKETS 

1926-7-8-9  During  these  four  years,  the  Flower  Markets,  the  most  color- 
ful events  ever  staged  in  downtown  Pittsburgh,  were  initiated 
by  the  Civic  Club.  Streets  were  decorated,  unusual  wares  were  sold  at 
gaily  colored  booths,  music  added  to  the  joyous  spirit  created  by  the 
markets.  All  combined  to  relieve  the  daily  grind  of  store  and  office 
workers.  The  markets  were  held  three  years  in  William  Penn  Way  and 
one  year  in  Ober  Park,  North  Side. 
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1926  A  cut  flower  show  on  the  stage  of  the  Nixon  brought  entries  from 
all  over  the  country.    The  show  was  managed  by  the  Allegheny 

County  Garden  Club  and  the  Pittsburgh  Horticultural  Society  as  their 
contribution  to  the  market. 

1927  In  addition  to  the  day  market  an  evening  street  dance,  open  to 
the  public,  was  held  in  the  flower  market  in  William  Penn  Way. 

1928  The  third  Flower  Market  was  moved  to  the  public  square   (Ober 
Park)  on  the  North  Side.   The  location  was  ideal  but  a  violent  wind 

and  rain  storm  during  the  night  preceding  all  but  wrecked  the  appoint- 
ments. However,  order  was  restored  and  the  attractive,  usable  flower 
and  garden  articles  were  on  sale  at  an  early  hour. 

1929  Tableaux  depicting  the  Seasons  given  in  Utility  Hall  in  the  Phila- 
delphia  Building  were   added   as   a   grand   finale   to   the   William 

Penn  Way  flower  markets. 

1930  The  construction  of  the  Telephone  Company  Building  forced  the 
abandonment  of  the  downtown  flower  markets.    However,  through 

them  the  number  of  garden  clubs  was  increased  throughout  the  county. 
Ten  years  later,  the  clubs  united  in  the  Garden  Center  and  reproduced 
the  Civic  Club's  Market  in  Schenley  Park.  The  Club  cooperated  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Florists  and  Gardeners  Club  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  Dahlia  Exhibit  which  featured  Allegheny  County  dahlias. 

1931  A  tulip  show  was  staged  in  the  William  Penn  lobby.    Carnation 
and  Chrysanthemum  shows  also  were  arranged. 

CHRISTMAS  LIGHTING 

1926-1932  The  idea  of  making  Pittsburgh's  outdoors  bright  with  Christ- 
mas light  started  the  Civic  Club  on  another  courageous  venture 
which,  after  six  years,  was  halted  by  the  depression,  and  then  the  war. 
It  was  a  movement  that  caught  the  popular  fancy.  The  Civic  Club  was 
assisted  by  the  city  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  pro- 
moted a  local  lighting  contest  through  a  daily  coupon  in  its  columns  to 
determine  the  best  outdoor  residence  lighting  during  the  Christmas 
season.  The  radio  kept  interest  to  a  high  pitch.  The  Electric  League 
gave  beautiful  prizes ;  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  furnished  individual 
maps  of  their  exchange  boundaries  to  outline  the  zones  for  the  judges; 
boards  of  trade,  Congress  of  Clubs,  churches,  schools,  movies,  the 
Aluminum  Company,  City  and  County  governments  supported  the  project 
from  the  beginning.  It  took  90  persons,  with  few  exceptions  all  men,  to 
cover  the  lighting  entries  and  the  judging,  which  was  done  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  day. 

1927-28  As  another  big  feature  of  the  outdoor  lighting  campaign  a  tree 
of  giant  proportion,  flanked  at  either  end  "by  a  smaller  tree,  (it- 
took  125  trees  to  build  one  beautifully  symmetrical  tree)  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  fountain  at  Schenley  Park.  Especially  fabricated  aluminum 
ornaments  flashed  in  the  sunshine  by  day,  as  well  as  reflecting  the  color 
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in  the  lights  at  night.  Communities  within  and  outside  of  Pittsburgh 
joined  the  movement,  which  resulted  in  Christmas  tree  carol  singing  and 
Christmas  gaiety. 

1933     At  the  end  of  six  years,  because  of  prevailing  economic  conditions, 

there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  the  good  taste  and  advisability  of 

sponsoring  the  efforts  to  make  Christmas  Bright  with  Christmas  Light. 

1944     In  the  interim  Christmas  lights  glowed  at  many  homes,  an  augury 
that  the  movement  has  not  died,  but  will  live  again  in  peace  times. 

TOWN  HALL 

1929  The  Civic  Club  endorsed  the  Town  Hall  movement  and  a  $6,000,000 
bond  issue  to  finance  it. 

VOTERS  DIRECTORY 

1930  The  Civic  Club  inaugurated  an  important  service  to  members  and 
the  public  by  publishing  a  directory  of  terse  biographical  informa- 
tion on  candidates  for  public  office. 

1931  The  Civic  Club  was  assisted  financially  in  publishing  the  Voters 
Directory  by  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade,  the  League  of  Women 

Voters  and  the  Allegheny  County  Elections  Association. 

1933     The  Civic  Club  resumed  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Voters 
Directory  without  outside  financial  help. 

1944  Twenty- three  primary  and  general  election  editions  of  the  Voters 
Directory  had  been  compiled  and   distributed  widely  throughout 

Allegheny  County. 

1945  The  primary  and  municipal  election  editions  of  the  Voters  Directory 
were  published  as  a  joint  service  of  the  Civic  Club  and  the  League 

of  Women  Voters. 

POLICE  SCHOOL 

1932  The  Civic  Club  requested  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  to  consider 
plans  under  which  the  University  would  set  up  a  Police  School  and 

Crime  Detection  Laboratory  for  the  members  of  the  police  and  detective 
forces  of  Allegheny  County.  The  course  of  instruction  was  not  only  to 
train  recruits,  but  mainly  to  give  refresher  courses  to  the  men  already 
on  the  force.  These  courses  were  intended  to  cover  six  weeks,  with  full 
and  part-time  classes.  Special  lectures  by  experienced  officers  from  other 
cities  were  offered.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  were  to  give  instruction  in  ballistics,  fingerprints,  crime 
detection,  self  defense  and  other  special  subjects.  The  University  approved 
the  provisions  of  the  proposals.  The  Civic  Club  presented  them  to  City 
Council,  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  and  to  the 
County  Commissioners  in  August,  1932.  The  Club  received  the  com- 
mendation of  each. 
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1933     The  curtailment  of  the  budget  and  the  elimination  of  important 
services  made  it  advisable  not  to  press  the  inclusion  of  this  item. 
This  undertaking,  as  far  as  the  Civic  Club  was  concerned,  was  held  in 
abeyance  only  until  such  time  as  it  could  be  adequately  financed. 

1938     Since  1938  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  conducted  a  police  school,   under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent   of  Police.    Ballistics   instruction  for  new   members   and 
refresher  courses  for  the  police  and  detective  forces  are  featured. 

CLEARING  HOUSE 

1933  For  two  years  the  Civic  Club  maintained  a  calendar  of  musical, 
dramatic  and  cultural  events.  This  was  made  available  to  those 
planning  programs  and  desiring  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  conflict  in  dates. 
At  the  same  time  the  Pittsburgh  Council  on  Adult  Education  had  inaugu- 
rated a  similar  service.  It  became  obvious  that  only  one  plan  was  necessary 
— and  the  Civic  Club's  was  retained. 

1935     By  the   third  year  it  was  found   the  contact  with   500   or  more 
organizations  became  too  great  a  task  for  the  small  office  force 
and  it  was  turned  over  to  John  C.  Weaver  of  Kingsley  House. 

WEEDS 

1935  In  pursuance  of  the  Civic  Club's  interest  in  city  appearance,  the 
City  Department  of  Health  in  July  was  advised  of  the  complaints 

received  by  the  Civic  Club  relative  to  weeds  on  unoccupied  property  and 
the  obligation  of  the  city  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  July,  1917,  which 
prohibits  the  growth  of  grass,  weeds,  etc.  The  approach  of  the  hay  fever 
season  made  these  neglected  lots  a  source  of  great  discomfort  and  a 
health  menace.  This  first  year  of  the  campaign  a  committee  of  the  Civic 
Club  investigated  all  complaints  received  and  reported  them  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health. 

1936  Before  the  weeds  came  into  bloom  and  the  seeds  blew  to  neighbor- 
ing lawns  and  gardens,  the  committee  mapped  a  plan  of  routes  of 

inspection  of  properties.  The  committee  performed  a  valuable  service  to 
property  owners  by  advising  them  in  advance  of  the  Bureau  that  their 
weeds  should  be  cut,  thus  helping  avoid  a  fine.  In  some  cases  the  weeds 
were  cut  and  removed;  some  notices  had  to  be  served  and  where  definite 
action  failed  the  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Sewers  removed  the  weeds 
and  the  cost  for  same  was  collected  by  a  constable. 

1937  This  year  the  Civic  Club  Committee  method  was  changed  and  the 
list  of  violators  was  sent  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Highways  and 

Sewers.  The  Bureau  asked  for  additional  money  to  cut  the  weeds.  The 
Civic  Club  maintained  that  property  owners  should  cut  their  own  weeds 
and  continued  their  efforts  to  have  them  do  so. 

1942     Council  and  the  Health  Department  replaced  the  existing  ordinance 
with  one  requiring  property  owners  to  mow  their  own  lots,   if  they 
do  not,  the  city  can  do  the  mowing  and  file  a  lien  against  the  property. 
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HOBBY  FAIR 

1935  Civic   Club   sponsored   the   first   Hobby   Fair   to   educate   citizens, 
whether  employed  or  unemployed,  on  what  constructive  uses  they 

may  make  of  their  free  time.  Exhibits  were  arranged  to  include  character 
building  activities  of  Community  Fund  agencies. 

ASH  COLLECTION 

1936  For  the  past  four  years  the  Civic  Club  favored  the  municipal  collec- 
tion of  ashes.   Their  wholesale  accumulation,  outside  of  residential 

districts  where  property  holders  could  afford  to  have  them  removed,  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  community  and  presented  a  challenge  to 
prevent  the  continuation  of  this  nuisance. 

RABIES 

1936  The  Civic  Club  supported  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  in  her  vigorous  effort  to  insure  protection  against 
stray  and  frequently  rabid  dogs.  She  succeeded  in  arranging  for  free 
medical  treatment  for  indigents  bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  The  Civic  Club 
continued  to  support  this  movement  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Health. 

1945  After  a  quarantine  of  four  years  and  the  highest  incidence  of 
rabies  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  I.  Hope  Alexander,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  failed  to  get  an  ordinance  for  the  city  that 
would  give  the  same  protection  that  other  governmental  units  have 
through  the  state  law.  Note — cities  of  the  second  class  collect  their 
own  dog  tax  and  they  make  their  own  dog  laws. 

MOSES  PLAN 

1940  The  Board  of  the  Civic  Club  congratulated  the  sponsors  on  the 
Moses  Arterial  Plan  for  Pittsburgh.  It  found  the  report  to  be  a 
well-considered  presentation  of  a  selected  group  of  projects  which  had 
been  considered  individually  for  many  years  by  governmental  and  civic 
agencies  and  the  selection  of  the  individual  projects  on  the  program  met 
with  general  approval  subject  to  detailed  comments  which  were  given  in 
considering  each  separate  Proposal — (January-February  1940)  and  to  a 
further  limitation  that  the  suggestions  regarding  administration  and 
financing  should  be  modified  in  view  of  local  conditions  and  sentiment. 

HIGHWAY  BY-PASS 

1940  The  Civic  Club's  sub-committee  on  highways  submitted  a  proposal 
for  a  by-pass  into  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  from  the  Westinghouse 
Bridge.  In  substance,  the  route  suggested  would  avoid  traffic  through 
Forest  Hills  and  Edgewood  Boroughs.  It  would  leave  the  Westinghouse 
Bridge,  skirt  North  Braddock,  cross  Dooker's  Hollow  through  Tassie 
Hollow  to  Rankin  Bridge,  by-pass  Rankin,  follow  down  the  Monongahela 
River  on  the  hillside  through  Hazelwood  and  continue  on  the  'hillside  to 
the  Second  Avenue  intersection  of  the  William  Pitt  Parkway.    It  would 
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obviate  the  necessity  of  going  through  the  heart  of  the  Borough  of 
Edgewood  and  might  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  tunnel.  It  would  provide 
a  non-stop  highway  and  the  committee  believed  it  would  be  less  expensive 
in  property  damage  costs.  It  would  provide  improved  traffic  facilities  for 
Braddock  and  Rankin.  A  large  portion  of  the  proposed  route  could  be 
built  along  the  hillside  similar  to  Bigelow  Boulevard  and  would  make  a 
more  picturesque  approach  to  the  city.  It  would  give  a  view  of  the  river 
and  the  mills,  an  unusual  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  "Workshop  of 
the  World".  Aerial  photographs  were  taken  of  the  proposed  route.  The 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  County  Commissioners,  Mayor  Scully  and 
the  Highway  Department.  A  study  on  plans  for  a  connection  with  Route 
22  and  30  was  in  progress  when  the  sudden  death  of  Chairman  Frank 
Demmler  brought  the  promotion  of  the  plan  to  a  close. 

RATS 

1941  Rat  extermination  was   a   much   discussed   subject.    Dr.   I.   Hope 
Alexander,    Director   of   the    Department    of   Public    Health,    had 

recognized  it  as  a  city  and  public  responsibility,  but  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment without  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  people,  under  the 
direction  and  in  cooperation  of  the  City  Health  Department.  To  get  an 
over  all  picture  of  what  rat  control  involves,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  this  meeting,  Ernest  M.  Mills,  U.  S.  Rodent 
Control  expert,  outlined  certain  things  the  city  should  do  emphasizing  the 
city's  real  responsibility  for  garbage  disposal. 

1943     Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  General  Health  Council,  the  Chamber 
of   Commerce   and   the    Civic    Club,    a   printed   pamphlet    entitled 
"Destroy  That  Rat"  was  made  available  and  widely  distributed  to  the 
public. 

1945     Mayor  Cornelius  D.  Scully  recently  appointed  a  Rat  Control  Com- 
mittee on  which  the  Civic  Club  is  represented. 

RABBITS 

1942  Tularemia  (rabbit  fever)  had  established  a  record  of  21  cases  with 
five  deaths  when  Dr.  I.  Hope  Alexander,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  endeavored  to  secure  an  ordinance  for  its  control.  The 
Civic  Club  supported  the  ordinance  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
importation  and  sale  of  market  rabbits.  Instead  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  that  rabbits  be  dressed  and  wrapped  in  cellophane  at  the  point 
of  shipment. 

WAR  ACTIVITIES  DIRECTORY 

1942     As  a  public  service  and  in  compliment  to  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  which  sponsored  a  two  day  forum  on  "Women  and 
the  War",  the  Civic  Club  published  the  first  Allegheny  County  Directory 
of  War  Activities  for  the  Duration. 
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CITY  BUDGET  REVIEW 

1945  Frequent  attempts  were  made,  through  the  years,  by  the  Civic 
Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Allied  Boards  of  Trade  and  others  to 
induce  Council  to  adopt  a  printed,  detailed  budget.  It  was  finally  done  but 
the  fly  in  the  ointment  turned  out  to  be  the  delay  in  receiving  it  in  time 
to  make  a  study  of  the  appropriations  proposed — even  worse  has  happened 
— not  to  be  received  until  after  Council  had  already  set  the  tax  levy  and 
it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  The  position  has  been  persistently 
taken  that  sound  budgetary  procedure  calls  for  the  fullest  consideration 
of  the  financial  needs  before  the  millage  is  set.  It  was  the  custom  of 
committees  to  at  least  appear  before  Council  in  behalf  of  special  items 
such  as  the  Soho  Bath,  Carnegie  Library,  the  Recreation  and  Health 
Bureaus  and  several  others  since  the  committees  were  keeping  in  touch 
with  these  particular  bureaus  and  knew  what  was  to  be  put  in  the  budget 
and  the  background  for  the  request. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

1945  The  Civic  Club  published  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  Bill.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a  prolonged  study 
by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Committee.  This  report  is  available  but  it  is 
by  no  means  regarded  as  the  last  word  since  new  legislation  and  new 
angles  of  the  National  Social  Security  Act  are  now  being  studied  with 
the  expectation  of  a  supplementary  report. 


LEGISLATION 

The  study  of  and  reports  on  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  legislation 
has  been  the  most  continuous  activity  in  the  Civic  Club's  program.  De- 
cisions are  reached  by  a  plan  instituted  in  1903.  Continuing  sub-committees 
on  amendments,  civil  service,  conservation,  education,  elections,  govern- 
ment, health  and  welfare,  etc.,  are  augmented  by  others  to  cover  new 
proposals.  Each  bill  must  be  reported  upon  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Affairs  Committee. 

This  committee,  in  turn,  reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Their 
action  is  sent  to  all  Pennsylvania  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  the 
State  Legislators. 

The  reputation  for  helpful  and  fair  reporting  has  been  established 
by  the  Civic  Club  among  legislators  during  the  years.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  agency  in  Pennsylvania  has  more  consistently  served  the  State 
than  has  the  Civic  Club  through  its  legislative  action  record. 
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The  Civic  Club  dues  are  not  tax  exempt.  This  has  left  the  Club  free 
to  promote  or  oppose  legislation  without  fear.  It  has  experienced  a  lack 
of  financial  support  at  times  because  it  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
freedom  of  action. 

1897  Efforts  were  made  in  City  Council  to  secure  ordinances  prohibiting 
fast  riding  and  driving;  prohibiting  the  throwing  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  on  streets;  to  have  the  number  of  letter  carriers  increased; 
to  have  sidewalks  cleaned,  and  to  further  civil  service  reform  and  the 
adoption  of  the  merit  system  in  state  and  municipal  affairs. 

1899     The   Civic   Club   was   interested   in    assisting   the   movement   for 
enforcing  the  anti-cigarette  law  for  minors. 

1905     In  addition  to  Child  Labor  and  Juvenile  Court  bills,  the  Civic  Club 
supported  two  bills  for  the  establishment  of  sanitariums  for  con- 
sumptives (Mt.  Alto  and  Cresson),  one  abolishing  capital  punishment  and 
one  providing  for  the  registration  of  trained  nurses. 

1907  Joined  with  the  American  Civic  Association  in  the  nationwide 
campaign  to  save  Niagara  Falls  from  commercial  vandalism.  Urged 
the  passage  of  a  National  Pure  Food  Law.  The  Civic  Club  continued 
its  active  interest  in  tree  planting  by  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
act  to  provide  for  planting  and  care  of  shade  trees,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Shade  Tree  Commission  by  Mayor  Magee.  Other  legislative  measures 
vigorously  acted  upon  included  a  measure  to  harmonize  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  with  factory  law,  regulation  of  sweat  shops,  limited  pro- 
bationary system  for  convicts  in  penitentiary  which  would  give  them 
a  chance  to  "try  again,"  and  regulation  of  billboards.  Three  bills,  intro- 
duced by  the  Civic  Club,  sought  free  medical  inspection  in  schools,  tenement 
house  laws,  and  camp  schools  for  foreigners. 

1909  Advocated  Federal  laws  for  the  protection  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
for  the  passage  of  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  reserve, 
(passed  1911).  Most  important  at  the  time  were  two  State  bills  drafted 
in  the  Civic  Club;  one,  providing  for  an  industrial  home  for  boys,  which 
passed,  and  an  appropriation  for  night  schools  for  foreigners.  The  School 
Code,  in  which  was  incorporated  the  provision  for  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  was  supported  by  the  Civic  Club. 

1911  It  took  no  persuasion  to  endorse  the  passage  of  the  Parcel  Post 
Act,  which  went  into  effect  January,  1912.  A  short  but  energetic 
campaign  covering  two  years,  in  which  the  Civic  Club  actively  participated, 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  non-poisonous  match  bill  which  became 
effective  after  July,  1913.  For  the  fifth  year,  the  Civic  Club  united  its 
efforts  with  the  National  Child  Labor  Association  to  secure  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  Successful  at  last,  the  first  woman  bureau 
head  was  appointed.  Additional  Federal  bills  urged  included  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Labor;  the  appointment  of  an  Industrial  Commission; 
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the  restoration  of  appropriations  for  care  of  National  Forest  Preserves; 
an  appropriation  for  handling  of  a  pier  at  Philadelphia.  The  Club  petitioned 
Congress  for  protection  of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Civic  Club  endorsed  and  campaigned  for  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  fee  system  of  compensating  tax  collectors.  "Finis"  was  written  across 
the  page  for  the  office  of  Collector  of  Delinquent  Taxes  in  Allegheny 
County  in  June,  1936.  The  pen  Governor  Earle  used  in  signing  the  Act  was 
presented  to  the  Civic  Club  and  this  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Club's  efforts  to  abolish  this  office.  Additional  bills  supported  included: 
marriage  license,  vetoed  by  Governor  Tener,  and  uniform  divorce  laws, 
defeated ;  preservation  of  trees  along  highways ;  the  demolition  of  danger- 
ous buildings  in  second  class  cities;  regulating  manufacture  and  sale  of 
fireworks;  several  Juvenile  Court  acts;  the  City  forestry  bill  (passed  but 
vetoed) ;  the  Art  Commission  Bill  in  which  the  Civic  Club  was  jointly 
interested  with  the  Art  Society  and  Civic  Commission;  the  State  Park 
System  for  Allegheny  County;  extending  the  Adult  Probation  Act,  and 
one  to  punish  delinquent  parents  which  was  passed  and  vetoed  by 
Governor  Tener. 

1913  The  Civic  Club  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the  measure 
creating  a  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  take  the 

place  of  the  old  Department  of  Factory  Inspection;  promoted  a  working 
woman's  bill  limiting  hours  of  labor  with  improved  sanitary  and  rest 
conditions;  favored  increasing  the  power  of  courts  in  desertion  and  non- 
support  cases;  favored  amending  laws  with  reference  to  prison  labor; 
advocated  a  State  Industrial  Home  (Muncy,  Penna.)  for  Women  between 
16  and  30;  sought  a  Commission  to  study  State  dependents;  advocated 
Farm  Colony  for  Feeble  Minded  Women  (Laurelton),  Bureau  of  Housing 
in  Department  of  Health,  various  forestry  bills,  and  regulating  cold  storage. 
It  opposed  the  change  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh's  Council  of  nine  to  a 
larger  body;  State  Fire  Marshal's  bill  for  services  that  could  be  more 
efficiently  performed  by  municipalities,  the  elective  versus  the  appointive 
school  board  and  inadequate  mothers'  pension  bills. 

1914  The  Club  urged  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  which  was  granted;  advocated  better  laws  for  protection 

at  sea,  immigration  and  the  extension  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

1915  The  Civic  Club  took  a  deep  interest  in  advocating  the  principles 
involved  in  several  Federal  bills,  such  as  the  new  tariff  schedules, 

the  refusal  to  exempt  American  coast-wise  vessels  from  payment  of 
Panama  tolls,  the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Currency  Act,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  reserve  banks,  without  venturing  to  make  any 
specific  suggestions  except  as  to  the  Burnett  Immigration  Law  where  a 
protest  was  entered  against  the  literacy  test.  The  Civic  Club  promoted 
fire  protection  and  building  code  bills  which  passed  and  several  home 
rule  bills.  Three  Pittsburgh  subway  bills  introduced  were  carefully  re- 
viewed and  reported  upon,  and  while  none  was  considered  satisfactory, 
that  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  endorsed  as  superior  to 
others.   Two  of  these  measures  passed,  but  both  were  vetoed. 
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1917  The  Club  cooperated  with  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal 
Commission  and  actively  urged  passage  of  bill  enabling  conserva- 
tion of  the  waterway.  Two  bills  designed  to  remedy  aldermanic  court 
abuses  were  prepared  by  the  Civic  Club.  It  opposed  the  "wharf  grab" 
bills,  a  housing  bill  that  would  have  taken  away  the  home  rule  feature 
of  the  building  code,  and  a  repeal  of  the  graded  tax  law.  It  opposed 
legislation  to  increase  the  number  of  judges,  magistrates  and  tax  assessors ; 
the  effort  to  take  from  Council  the  right  to  appropriate  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  to  take  from  the  County  Commissioners  certain  of  their 
prerogatives. 

1919  The  Civic  Club  endorsed  the  bill  presented  to  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  construction  by  the  Federal  Government,  of  a  canal  from 

the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie.  It  believed  that  the  waterway  development 
would  relieve  the  pressure  on  transportation  facilities  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  Successful  bills  advocated  were  increases  in  teachers'  salaries; 
special  training  for  handicapped  children;  use  of  school  premises  for 
community  purposes;  extension  of  the  state  kindergarten  system;  in- 
crease of  school  millage  to  a  maximum  of  eight  mills;  medical  inspection 
in  schools  in  country  districts;  Children's  Code  Commission;  State  Art 
Commission;  adequate  appropriations  for  Muncy  and  Laurelton.  Opposed 
military  training  in  the  public  schools  and  an  elective  school  board. 

1920  The  Club  took  a  very  active  part  in  hearings  in  Washington  cover- 
ing the  Civil  Service  and  Retirement  Bill    (signed  by  President 

Woodrow  Wilson)  ;  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Housing  in  the  Department 
of  Labor;  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  a  Department 
of  Health;  land  reclamation;  a  bill  urging  appropriation  for  a  Woman's 
Bureau  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Service. 

1921  The  Club  actively  endorsed  the  teachers'  salary  bill;  State  housing 
code;  children's  street  trade  bill;  constitutional  revision;  five  city 

planning  bills  for  perfecting  districting  and  zoning ;  and  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  Civic  Club  for  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and  the  apportioning 
of  the  cost  thereof.  It  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Graded  Tax  Law. 

1923  It  approved  a  Congressional  measure  to  provide  for  a  Park  and 
Playground  Commission  for  Washington,  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
City  Committee  of  the  American  Civic  Association.  It  approved  a 
$25,000,000  bond  issue  for  State  reforestation;  election  reform  bills; 
assessment  of  benefits  on  all  property  in  districts  affected  by  public 
improvements;  a  change  in  the  form  of  jury  selection;  giving  cities  of 
the  second  class  the  power  and  authority  to  create  and  induct  as  part 
of  the  legal  department  a  bureau  of  conciliation  on  small  claims  and  legal 
aid. 

1925  The  Jury  Revision  Bill  prepared  by  the  Allegheny  County  Bar 
Association  was  endorsed  and  a  lengthy  report  on  the  inadequate 
system  was  prepared  in  support  of  the  passage  of  this  measure.  Also 
one  for  the  control,  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  of  all  billboards  erected 
on  private  property  visible  from  the  State  highways  was  supported  by 
the  Club. 
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1927  Included  in  the  16  election  reform  laws  supported  were  the  regu- 
lation of  assistance  to  voters;  making  mandatory  the  opening  of 

specific  ballot  boxes ;  personal  registration ;  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  overseers  and  making  optional  the  use  of 
voting  machines. 

1928  The  voting  machine  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  passed 
at  the  special  session  of  the  legislature,  together  with  the  refer- 
endum held  in  connection  with  the  general  election  were  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  Civic  Club. 

1929  It  approved  the  bill  to  authorize  Treasury  advances  for  a  compre- 
hensive park  system  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs, 

including  the  George  Washington  National  Parkway  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Great  Falls.  This  year  was  marked  by 
continued  effort  in  behalf  of  legislation  concerned  with  justices  of  the 
peace,  election  bills,  teachers'  salaries,  child  labor  and  medical  inspection. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Affairs  Committee,  approved  the  Administration  bill  to  regulate  the  coal 
and  iron  police  and  voted  support  of  Governor  Fisher's  public  statement 
condemning  the  faults  in  the  present  system  of  appointment  and  control. 

1931  Endorsed  the  bill  before  Congress  intended  to  wipe  out  the  250 
hidden  alleys  and  the  slums  in  the  National  Capitol.  The  Civic 
Club  joined  in  working  against  a  bill,  regarded  as  unnecessary  by  the 
Allegheny  County  Bar  Association,  creating  two  additional  judgeships. 
The  Club  took  prompt  action  when  zoning  was  threatened.  The  Club 
supported  the  mandatory  purchase  of  prison-made  goods  by  State  institu- 
tions. The  much  desired  city  manager  plan  with  proportional  representa- 
tion made  a  formal  appearance  though  not  unheralded.  Apportionment 
of  congressional,  senatorial  and  legislative  districts  made  its  initial  bow 
in  an  effort  to  create  new  districts  upon  the  basis  of  the  1930  census. 
The  measures  proposed  had  been  most  stubbornly  sought  through  the 
past  10  years  by  the  Civic  Club  and  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade.  The 
approved  measures  were  drafted  within  the  two  organizations  and  pro- 
posed without  any  particular  reference  to  the  political  fate  of  sitting 
members  of  the  legislature.  Continuously,  an  effort  has  been  to  create 
districts  of  equal  numbers  of  constituents,  contiguous  territory  and 
homogeneous  population. 

1945  With  the  exception  of  the  new  congressional  districts  established 
in  1943,  the  apportionment  now  in  use  was  made  in  1921  and 
based  on  the  1920  census.  It  deprives  the  public  of  its  constitutional  rights 
of  representation  in  the  assembly.  Since  it  is  politically  impossible  to 
take  from  certain  districts  and  add  to  others  without  disturbing  the 
districts  of  incumbents,  this  constitutional  mandate  remains  a  bone  of 
contention  to  be  met  when  the  1947  session  opens. 

1933     Eaually  vigorous  endorsement  was  given  to  the  city  manager  plan 

with  election  by  proportional  representation  for  second  and  third 

class  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the  abolition  of  the  delinquent  tax  office 

in  second  class  counties.    In  addition  the  Civic  Club  approved  restricted 
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assistance  to  voters ;  delivery  of  ballot  boxes  immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  count;  permanent  personal  registration;  requiring  political 
committees  to  file  expense  accounts;  the  Metropolitan  Charter  Constitu- 
tional Amendment;  to  fix  the  number  of  representatives  and  apportion 
the  State  into  districts ;  statewide  Juvenile  Court  and  making  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Allegheny  County  a  court  of  record  and  also  a  separate  court. 
It  also  favored  provision  for  a  State  Board  of  Housing  with  the  creation 
of  limited  dividend  housing  and  limited  dividend  reconstruction  com- 
panies. 

Supported  also  were  bills  establishing  a  State  Emergency  Public 
Works  Commission  and  a  state-wide  bill  which  would  provide  for  the 
creation  and  organization  of  a  county  department  of  public  welfare  and 
a  county  board  of  public  welfare,  transferring  the  duties  of  the  poor 
directors  and  abolishing  poor  districts.  It  approved  authorizing  the 
Legislature  to  ratify  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution;  also  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  reducing  the 
required  12  jurors  to  nine  in  verdicts  rendered  in  civil  cases,  and  one 
providing  that  records  of  deeds  in  counties  of  the  second  class  (Allegheny) 
be  recorded  by  photostatic  process. 

1934  The  Civic  Club  approved:  uniform  mandating  accounting  and  re- 
porting systems  for  political  subdivisions ;  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation of  governmental  units ;  consolidation  of  City  and  County  Welfare 
administrations;  consolidation  of  school  districts;  revision  of  minor 
judiciary  and  consolidation  of  police  power;  creation  of  a  sound  tax 
system,  and  reiterated  approval  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  and  abolition 
of  fee  offices.  The  Civic  Club  expressed  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks. 

1935  Among  the  measures  approved  by  the  Civic  Club  and  which  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature  were:  assistance  to  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children ;  pensions  for  aged  persons ;  signature  identification  for 
voting;  installment  payment  of  delinquent  taxes,  and  graded  income  tax 
to  relieve  property  of  school  levy.  The  latter  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
Measures  supported  by  the  Club  but  stalled  in  the  Legislature  included: 
City  Manager  and  Metropolitan  Plan;  State  Constitution  revision;  sena- 
torial and  legislative  reapportionment;  election  and  housing  bills,  and 
regulation  of  outdoor  advertising  and  junkyards. 

1937  An  act  to  regulate  and  improve  State  civil  service  and  provide 
penalties  was  disapproved  by  the  Club  as  it  gave  the  Governor 
power  to  remove  and  demote  at  will,  and  its  penal  sections  were  not 
specific.  The  Club  reaffirmed  its  long  belief  in  the  city  manager  plan, 
but  it  favored  the  deletion  of  a  clause  in  a  current  bill  reauiring  five  years 
prior  residence  as  a  qualification  for  the  position.  The  Club  disapproved 
a  State  act  which  provided  for  appointment,  promotion,  reduction  in  rank 
or  removal  of  members  of  the  police  department,  which  imposed  penalties 
and  repealed  inconsistent  laws.  The  Club's  position  was  that  the  bill 
was  crudely  drawn  and  provided  a  psuedo  civil  service  system  limited 
to  police.  The  Civic  Club  approved  a  House  bill  which  called  for  a  state- 
wide merit  system  for  all  employees  of  the  state  except  for  policy  determin- 
ing positions  and  other  specific  offices.    The  Club  opposed  a  House  bill 
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which  would  reduce  the  number  of  assistant  county  school  superintendents 
on  the  ground  that  more  supervision,  not  less,  is  needed  in  county  districts. 
The  Club  also  opposed  a  bill  to  establish  colleges  offering  bachelor  degrees 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  but  providing  no  additional  funds  for 
such  colleges.  The  Club's  position  was  that  taxpayers  are  now  paying 
heavily  to  educate  youths  through  high  school  courses,  and  this  would 
be  an  additional  burden.  It  approved  a  bill  providing  for  the  joint  manage- 
ment and  control  of  such  city  and  county  hospitals  as  Woodville  and 
Mayview,  a  policy  long  advocated. 

1939     Amendments  to  the  Constitution  too  numerous  to  mention,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  education  bills  studied,  and  the  majority 
opposed,  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  agenda  for  meetings.    Election 
bills  produced  changes  of  no  great  moment. 

The  Civic  Club  opposed  amending  the  Second  Class  City  Law  by 
changing  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  assessed  on  real  estate.  The  bill  proposed 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  from  5/10  to  1/10  of  the  rate  assessed  on 
land  alone.  It  would  increase  the  amount  of  taxation  on  vacant  and 
unproductive  land  which  would  further  burden  municipalities  with  real 
estate  sold  on  tax  sales.  The  Civic  Club  could  do  no  more  than  reiterate 
its  belief  that  the  city  manager  form  of  government  with  a  revised  city 
charter  would  provide  for  decent,  efficient  government  by  the  fundamental 
provisions:  (a)  by  making  Council  absolutely  responsible  for  legislation, 
and  (b)  by  making  the  city  manager  responsible  for  administration.  The 
bill  failed. 

1941  Bills  endorsed  included  one  notable  step  taken  when  the  demand 
for  consolidating  the  city  and  county  assessing  bodies  was  finally 
answered  in  this  session  by  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of 
June  1939.  The  law  provides  that  the  Assessment  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  trained  personnel:  qualified  real  estate  men,  appraisers,  or 
assessors  of  experience.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Property  Assess- 
ment, Appeals  and  Review  will  be  appointed  exclusively  by  the  County 
Commissioners.  The  bill  which  would  have  consolidated  the  existing  Board 
of  Registration  Commissioners  of  Pittsburgh  with  the  Allegheny  County 
Department  of  Elections  failed  to  pass. 

A  home  rule  amendment  for  a  referendum  to  permit  cities  to  adopt 
their  own  charters  was  urged  but  in  the  background  city  manager  and 
proportional  representation  loomed  menacingly  and  both  hearings  and 
petitions  were  doomed.  The  Civic  Club  with  a  dozen  other  organizations 
battled  against  the  passage  of  the  three  platoon,  eight  hour  shift  system 
for  Pittsburgh  firemen.  The  referendum  passed  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Primary. 

The  favored  removal  of  the  party  lever  from  voting  machines  and 
the  party  square  from  ballots,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  would 
have  encouraged  independent  voting  and  discouraged  party  control. 

In  civil  service  the  only  move  in  the  right  direction  was  an  act  which 
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consolidated  the  existing  civil  service  systems  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  and  Bureau  of  Employment  of 
the  Unemployment  Compensation. 

The  Civic  Club  joined  with  the  Public  Charities  Association  and 
others  in  the  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Parole  Act,  which  carried  with 
it  an  appropriation  and  a  five  man  board  to  begin  operations  in  1942. 

The  Club  opposed  the  automatic  termination  of  the  teacher  tenure 
by  marriage  which  failed  to  pass  and  supported  the  retention  of  the 
11%  mill  tax  rate  as  necessary  to  carry  on  the  extensive  Pittsburgh  pro- 
gram underway  especially  in  secondary  and  vocational  education.  Support 
was  given  to  an  increase  of  fourth  class  district  minimum  salaries  and 
increased  aid  to  distressed  school  districts.   The  latter  three  bills  passed. 

1942  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  proposed  at  a 
special  session  authorized  school  districts  to  impose  a  special  in- 
come tax.  The  Club  disapproved,  feeling  it  unwise  to  have  any  income 
tax  imposed  by  local  municipalities,  and  if  there  were  to  be  an  income 
tax  it  should  be  on  a  statewide  basis.  The  Club  is  on  record  against 
graduated  income  taxes  until  the  personal  property  tax  is  out  of  the 
way.  Because  it  was  a  step  away  from  home  rule,  the  Club  disapproved 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  creation  of  election  districts  by  the  Legis- 
lature. At  present,  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  each  county  may  change 
election  districts  in  their  municipalities.  The  Club  opposed  a  Senate  bill 
appropriating  $400,000  to  the  present  Board  of  Pardons.  In  July,  1941 
the  whole  Pennsylvania  pardon  system  was  revamped  by  the  Legislature 
but  the  Governor  stalled  on  appointment  of  the  three  commissioners  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  The  appropriation  was  disapproved  because  the  funds 
would  go  to  the  present  Board  of  Pardons.  The  Club  disapproved  an 
amendment,  subsequently  passed,  which  eliminated  from  the  Vehicle 
Code  of  1929  provisions  relating  to  school  buses.  For  instance,  safety 
doors  on  school  buses  could  be  eliminated  if  priority  claims  for  material 
could  not  be  obtained.  The  Club  felt  the  amendment  would  endanger 
lives  of  children. 

1943  The  Club   disapproved  -an   amendment   to   the   State    Constitution 
providing  for  annual  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  annual 

budgets,  on  the  ground  too  many  laws  are  now  being  made  and  too 
much  time  is  taken  up  by  budget  making  and  securing  appropriations. 
It  approved  an  amendment  which  would  make  Sheriffs  eligible  to  suc- 
ceed themselves.  The  Club  disapproved  of  a  House  bill  providing  for 
the  tenure  of  faculty  members  and  teaching  staffs  of  state-aided  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  for  dismissal,  demotion  or  suspension  in  such 
institutions.  It  was  the  Club's  belief  that  the  bill  was  a  circuitous  attempt 
to  write  a  labor  union  contract  for  university  teachers  into  the  State  laws. 
The  Club  favored  legislation  providing  for  a  reduction  from  $100  to  $10 
in  the  license  fees  for  the  sale  of  margarine.  It  disapproved  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  Governor  to  succeed  himself.  As  worded,  this  bill  would 
have  permitted  life  tenure.  The  Club  approved  a  bill  extending  the  retire- 
ment system  to  county  correctional  institutions. 
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1945     The  measures  most  widely  discussed  and  campaigned-for  through- 
out the  State  provided  higher  teachers'  salaries  and  state  school 
subsidies.    Civic  Club  approval  was  given,  with  one  recommended  amend- 
ment each,  to  the  bills  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 

Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association.  The  most 
important  election  bills  endorsed  were  those  regulating  and  changing  the 
provisions  governing  cancellation  of  registration  upon  failure  to  vote 
within  two  years.  Among  measures  disapproved  by  the  Club  one  passed, 
which  increased  the  compensation  for  election  duties  of  constables  and 
their  deputies  from  five  to  ten  dollars. 

The  Civic  Club  opposed  a  bill  which  would  have  transferred  the 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  (Leech  Farm)  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  Governor  Martin's  veto  preserved  the  status 
of  Pittsburgh  as  the  only  city  in  the  state  to  maintain  its  own  T.B. 
hospital.  The  Club  took  the  position  that  in  view  of  the  increased  incidence 
of  the  disease  transfer  of  control  would  have  involved  crowding  Pitts- 
burgh patients  out  of  the  hospital  to  make  way  for  persons  from  adjoining 
counties. 

The  Legislature  refused  to  remove  the  discriminatory  license  fee  on 
margarine,  which  the  Club  considered  unjustifiable  particularly  in  view 
of  the  long  continued  scarcity  of  high  priced  butter. 

Only  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
a  number  of  organizations  including  the  Civic  Club  again  defeated  the 
perennial  attempt  to  deprive  municipalities  of  the  power  to  pass  ordinances 
and  effect  regulations  controlling  their  milk  supply. 

The  Civic  Club  approved  an  act  giving  married  women  the  same 
rights  over  real  property  now  possessed  by  single  women,  widows  and 
men.  Passage  of  the  compromise  amendment  providing  for  the  use  of 
six  horsepower  motorboats  on  Pymatuning  Lake  was  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  wished  to  retain  it  primarily  as  a  bird  and 
wild  life  sanctuary.  The  Club  heartily  favored  the  measure  which,  as 
amended,  requires  coal  strippers  to  post  a  bond  guaranteeing  the  pay- 
ment of  $200  per  acre  for  adequate  filling  and  replanting  of  the  areas 
they  may  devastate  in  future. 

The  scenic  value  of  our  countryside  and  its  highways  has  been  a 
concern  of  the  Civic  Club  for  many  years.  A  measure  which  unfortunately 
failed  to  pass  was  designed  to  protect  against  the  erection  of  billboards, 
hot  dog  stands  and  other  structures  which  detract  from  the  beauty  and 
safety  of  highways.  Offsetting  this  to  a  degree,  however,  was  the  act 
which  brings  Pennsylvania  into  line  with  other  states  in  setting  aside 
roadside  rests  by  gift,  condemnation  or  purchase. 

The  act  designed  to  protect  and  purify  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania, 
endorsed  by  the  Club,  evidenced  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  end  the  pollution  by  acid  mine  drainage,  silt,  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes.    Concessions  were  and  are  necessary,  but  a  be- 
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ginning  has  been  made.    Continuing  interest  in   this   subject  by   civic 
groups  is  essential  to  further  improvement. 

A  1945  modification  of  the  original  Municipal  Authorities  Act  of 
1935  allows  the  incorporation  of  authorities  by  one  or  more  municipalities. 
It  is  the  vehicle  intended  to  assist  communities  to  cooperate  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  sewage  disposal  plants.  It  has  been  the  Civic 
Club's  position  in  the  past  to  prefer  legislation  for  the  establishment  of 
each  authority  on  its  own  merits ;  for  that  reason  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  any 
authorities  was  disapproved.  Therefore,  while  the  Committee  and  the 
Club  approved  the  objective,  they  went  on  record  as  disapproving  the 
modification  because  it  seemed  to  allow  too  much  latitude  in  the  activities 
of  authorities  that  could  be  set  up  thereunder. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  mentioned  in  the  last  two  paragraphs 
means  that  from  now  on  progress  is  a  question  of  administration  and 
enforcement. 
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